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ABSTRACT / 

Evaluated is a 2 year project in Harrison School 
District 1, Arkansas, funded through Title III, to develop academic 
and/ music based instructional materials in two resource rooms for 
learning disabled (LD) , educationally disadvantaged, and mentally 
retarded children; and to integrate art and music with social studies 
in grades 1 through 6. Report^^^d is participation of 6 8 teachers and 
1,527 geographically isolated students the first year, and 315 
teachers and 1,836 students the second year. Included with the 
description of the component involving art and music integration in 
classrooms and special classes are grade level objectives, 
information on teacher developed instructional materials, test 
results, and data on inservice teaching, foliowup supervision, and 
materials furnished teachers from a media center. The component 
dealing with identification of LD children's needs in sensory-*motor 
integration and perceptual motor areas is described, and included are 
academic and behavioral objectives, examples of anecdotal records 
kept for children, test results, and descriptions of inservice 
teacher education. -Reported are some of the resulting major changes: 
retention of one LD resource room (funds were insufficient for two) ; 
teacher awareness of personal prejudices toward LD areas which led to 
deemphasizing instructional materials and emphasizing prescreening 
tools; LD children's remediation through individualized programs with 
a resulting average gain of two grade levels in LD areas; and the 
community's flourishing interest in cultural and 

educationalactivities as a result of student, teacher, administrator, 
and parent promotion of art and music programs in the schools, . (For 
related information see EC 052 U17) . (MC) 
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Miss Caholvn Hofmann, Art Supervisor 
Dr. Katala Akh WtLUAMs, Music Supervjsjr 



/august 15, 1972 



vfr. Fay Bohannon 

State Coordinator of Title III, ESEA 
lirkansas Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Bear Mr. Bohannon: 

This Evaluation Report encompasses a two-year operational 
period and is submitted as a supplement to the End of Project 
Period Peport^ /Use included with this report, but bound 
separately, is our record of quantitative Distribution of 
Equipment and Inservice Training, and our catalog of Professional 
Library Holdings in Special Edxwation, Learning Disabilities , 
and General Education. 

A general surmary of evaluation is included vrith the End of 
Project Period Report. 

L fev7 additional copies of all of this vear's reports are 
available for dissemination. 

l^ank you for your help. 



Sincerely yours. 



Clarence Nilliams 
Di rector 
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ppjiT II. Nrppj'TiVE iNFonrrTio^i 

INTRODUCTION 

Project Description 

Harrison Educational^ Researdi and Development Center , a project for 
development of instzuctional materials for children with specific learning 
disabilities and integration of art and msic r/itb the social studies. 
Dr. Clarence P. f'lillicims, Project Director, Educational Research and 
Development Center, School Administration Building, Harrison School District, 
Harrison, Arkansas, /2601, Funding : Fiscal Year 1971, $95,000; FY 1972, 
$95f000<,' Participants in Fiscal Year 1971: 68 teachers and 1,527 geogr<.whically 
isolated students in grades 1-^6. Participants in Fiscal Year 1972: 315 teachers 
and 1,836 geograpMcally isolated students. Project Nurrber : 13''70-00d6''0. 

This project was comprised of three major compa'kents , linked together bij 
the common element of fine arts. 

One component was aimed at carri^ing out research tasks to discover some 
of the educational needs of children with specific learning disabilities in 
the areas of sensory-motor integration and perceptual-motor skills* Project 
effort was directed toward discovering needs in areas that wore not being 
adeguately served by existing instructional materials. After a need was 
identified, instru^^ clonal materials were then developed, using music and art, 
where appropriate, as the subject matter base. Art was used in helping 
children to overcome visual-motor disabilities, and music tasks were used 
with children who had difficulty with auditonj perception, while providing 
auditory and motor reinforcement in othc± areas of learning. 
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Bach newly-devised item of instructional materials was given a trial 
period in two SLD resource rooms and with other appropriate, groups for the 
purpose of evalue^tinq its use and makincr necessary changes. 

Other activities which involi/ed special education included inscrvice 
training and instructional materials adaptation and development for educable 
mentally retarded children (grades 1-9) and for educate ^ally disadvantaged 
children (grades 1-6). 

* 

The dissemimition effort involved assisting schools outside the oroject 
area in planning cuid initiating r>rocfran.s in soecial education. 

The second project component was focused on the ini.egration of art and 
misic with the social studies in self-contained classrooms. This effort was 
supported by inservice training and follox'r-up supervision^ uhile each 
participating teacher was furnished all equipment and expendable supplies 
needed to establish these curricnlum-enriching methods as nermanent practice. 
This component x*/as a carry-over from a previous project in x<rhich 26 school 
districts in six other counties successfully adopted and continue to support 
similar instructional programs, supporting inedia center^ developed through 
that project is still intact and serving the present effort. 

The third compotient is a pilot project in the integration of lai.gaage 
arts with the fine arts, social studies, and career awareness in one fifth 
grade classroom, using the study unit approach. 

All project components incorporated service for participating teachers, 
and all project activities vrere designed so as to bring atout permanent 
change in curricula and instructional practices while directly serving the | 
educational needs of students. 




The sponsoring school district has relied heavily on the cooperation 
of the project staff, participatina agencies^ parents, teachers, consul- 
tation teams, the local advisory board, and resource persons in the 
conception and execution of the project plan. 

Goals and Objectives 

The goals and objectives of this project have been stated in terms 
of desired behavioral change among participating students and teachers* 
These objectives may be found in the Operation Grant Proposal for FY 1971, 
pp.* 15-25. They are also re-stated in Part II of this evaluation report, 
where evaluative outcomes covering two years of operation effort are shorn 
in direct relatior.ship to each stated objective. 

Evaluation Techniques 

The Operation Grant Proposal for this Project (FY 1971) contains an 
evaluation design, describing the groups tc be tested and the test instru- 
ments to be used* lLi.> design and its accompanying schedule V7as followed 
as closely as was pjcacticable. In cases of minor deviation from the 
planned design, explanation is given aJ.ong with the outcomes in Part Jf-Y 
of this report. 
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Objectives, r^ctivitias, and Evaluation Results 

I. ART r^w WSIC 

GOAL I A. To QStehlish and support art and music instructional 
prograrns in elementary classrooms (grades IS) of participating schools 
r-ritbin the project area v/hore such programs do not presentli^ exist. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Cognitive Domain 

Objective IA-1. Students will be £ible to disnlay a knoi^rledge 

and comprehension of the basic conceuts in art and nusic as measured 

by teacher-made tests » 

Objective Students rail be able to display a kno^-^ledge 

of msic and art history as measured by t&acher-made tests. 

ElenGntc:ry students, grades 1-6, of Huntsville , St. Paul, and Kingston 
comprised the target population for all objectives under Goal lA. In 
order to achieve these objectives , the follor-nng activities were carried 
out : 

1. Inservice training in art and music for elementary classroom 
teachers. 

2. Folla-T-up demonstration teaching in the classrooms of 
participating teachers. This was done by the art and music 
supervisors at the request of the teacher. 

3. Instructional programs in art and music were initiated. 
These were conducted by the classroom teacher under the 
guidance of supervisors. 

11 



<!. Classroom supervisory visitcttion to classrooms irhcre 

instructional programs had been initiated. 
5. Evaluation 

I/t-1 and M-'2 in Art. Evaluative results shaded the following 
cognitive gains in art: 

Students who wore tested for achievement in kno^:/ledge of 
basic concepts in art over a tr^'o-ycar period showed an average 
gain of 19 points on a SS-point test for a gain of 35 percent. 
&ee Table I. ) 

/I test entitled Survey of T.rtists vras administered to the 
students of six classrooms in February 1971, and again in May. 
The scores on both tests were vary low, but the average gain 
over-all was 11 percent. The same test r^ms administered again 
as a post-test in the Spring of 1972. 7^.11 available students 
who took the pre-test wore post-tested , and the average gains 
are shown in Table II. The over-all average gain over a two-year 
period v/as J<J percent. The average two-year gain made by a 
sample of 43 students in points P/as 2.12 out of a possible score 
of 10, for an average gain of 21.20 percent, (see Table III. ) 
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T/iBLE I 
(OBJECTIVE I /i-i; 

STUI^NT KNaJTjEDGE OF D7\SIC CONCEPTS IN /\P.T 
AS DISPLAYED THROUGH hPT IIORKS 
Wr.TSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HUNTSVILIEr^FALL, 1970 - SPRING, 1972 
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*bove ratings J^ere based on specific crayon drawings and other classrooin activities. 
ERXCl gain is the difference betw^ m ratings of Fall, 1970, and Spring, 1972. 
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(OBJECTIVE I r^l) 

STUDENT KliaUJEEGE OF B7\SIC CONCEPTS IN APT 
nS DISPLAYED THROUGH ART WORKS 
W/'TSON ELEMENTMY SCHOOL 
WNTSVILIE, FALL, 1970 - SPRING, 1972 
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students were able to display a knowledge and comprchonsion of basic 
concepts in misic as shown by demonstration and observed bu the teacher 
and supervisor* 

On pre-test r students in the first grade experimental group v;rre 
unfamiliar with terms used in expressing basic concepts. Average vre-test 
score was 1.25. On the post-test, students Wfide the follox'/ing average 
scores on a scale of 1-5, with 5 as highest: fast-slow, 4.60; even-uneven, 
3.35; high-lo^r, 4.15; loud-soft, 4.20. The overall average score was 4.07 
an a scale of 1-5 with 5 as highest. 

Activities whdch were used in instiructing tliese students were based 
largely on body movement in response to rhythmic patterns. The ccmcepts of 
fast-slov:^ and even-uneven were first introduced by patterns played on a tone 
block. Follo^/ing this, recordings of orchestral music wore used to initiate 
the response. Children were also taught the concepts of high-lo^<r and loud- 
soft through body movement and gesture. Songs from "Making Music Your O^m'' 
and a variety of orchestrcil music were used. 

The first grade control group demonstrated the same lack of knowledge 
and comprehension of these basic concepts on post-test as had h^en shc^m on 
pre- test. 

The Colwell Elementary Music /achievement Test was administered as a 
post-test to a fifth grade class (K-G) i7hich had taken this test one year 
earlier* The pre-test score for this class was 36.7, and the post-test score 
was 39.6. There was a gain of 2.7 points or 7 percent. 
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The relatively small gain which this qroup of students made wp.s 
probably duo to the fact that most of the activity in this class T'/as made 
up of singing f with little emphasis on instruction in basic concepts. 

Students vrere able to display an increase in knowledge of music history 
and appreciation as measured by a HEFDC test. Classes which wore tested 
during the first year wore not available during the second year; therefore , 
another group was chosen. 

A HERDC Ifusic Achievement tost was administered to class H-H, (third 
grade students) as a pre-and post-test three months apart. The average 
pre-test score of all students was 10*7 and the average post-test score 
was 20.9 of a possible 26 points. Percentage gain was 105.1 percent. This 
may be compared with last year's experimental classes (fourth and fifth grade 
students) viho showed a 25 percent gain between pre-and post-tests. (See 
Table IV.) 

Activities used in teaching music history and appreciation to these 
students included extensive use of filmstrips , recordings and books* Hulletin 
boards were utilized as a moans of focusing the students' attention on 
particular phases of study in progress. The approach to instruction was 
done by the unit method in vrhich the students were active participants. 
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TABLE IV 
(OBJECTIVE I r-l) 



AVERIiGE TEST SCORES HADE 
DY FIRST GRADE STUDENTS ON 
PRE- AND POST-'TESTS ON 
BASIC mSIC CaiCE^TS 



BASIC CONCEPT 


PRE" TEST 


POST-TEST 


FAST-Sm^J 


1.73 


4.60 


EVEN-mEVEN 


Z.05 


3.35 


HIGH-LC^J 


1.10 


/1-.15 


LOUD-SOFT. 


1.15 


4.20 



AVERAiGE 


1.25 6.07 




AVERAGE GAIN 


226 PERCENT 



Summary, lA-l and J/1-2 in Music^ First grade students who t'/ere tested 
for achievement in knovrledge and comprehension of basic concepts in music 
(Objective IA-1) showed an average gain in one year (1971-72) from. 1.25 to 
4.07 on a rating scale of 1 to 5. The average yjercentage aain for this 
group was 225.6 percent. 
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Fifth grade students f/ho were given the Colwell Elementary Ifusic 
Achievement Test in the Spring of 1971 shov/ed a pre-test average score of 
36.7 and, one year later, a post^test score of 39.4. There ^?as a gain of 
2.7 points or 7 percent. 

Luring the first year of this project the cognitive gain in music 
history and appreciation (Objective IA''2) among fourth and fifth grade 
students was 25 percent. During the second year third grade students had 
azi average pre-test score of 10.7 and an average post-test score of 20.9 
of a possible 26 points for a gain of 105.1 percent. 

Affective Domain 

Objective IAr'3 . Students will display positive response to the classroom 
activities used in carrying out this program of instruction, as measured by 
ceacher^made rating scales. 

I A- 3, Art 

The art supervisor rated student art works in five different media from 
four classrooms. These ratings viere made in relation to the Quality of work 
done by the students in each medium. The classroom teacher rated each medium 
in relation to student attitudes toward activities carried out in that medium. 
The teacher and the art supervisor marked these ratings independently without 
collaboration, monitored by the project director • A correlation coefficient 
of .9 resulted from the two sets of ratings, indicating that there is a high 
relationship between art achievement and student attitude toward or pleasure 
derived from art activities. The average self-rating on attitude toward. 
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art aci ivitios as related to five different: media was 3*0 , out of a 
possible 5n0f thu saico as the average rating on achievement given bij 
the instructor and supervisor^ (Sec Table V. ) 

TABLE V 
(OBJECTIVE I A- 3) 

APT SUPERVISOR'S RANKIUG OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
IN FOUR CLASSROOMS, COMPAJRED 
WITH TEACHERS' ESTIflATE OF STUDENT I'EDIUl^ PREFERENCE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 











ACTIVITY 


(llEDIUt:) 






































COMPJNED 






























PTJENTIN^^ 


COLLAGE 


CRIWON 
RESIST ■ 


TUr.EE- 
DI.'IENSIONAL 




CRAYON 




AVEPACE 


CLASSROOP^ 


s 
i 

r 


1 

en 

»'< 


Eh 


n 

*>• 


ACHIEVEMENT 


ATTITUDE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


ATTITUDE 




1 


ATTITUDE 




Eh 

1 


Es 
H 
Eh 
Eh 
































A 


3 




2 


2 


4 


5 


1 


1 




5 


3 








B 


4 




5 


5 


2 


2 


1 


1 




3 


3 








C 


5 




2 


2 


4 


5 


1 


1 




3 


3 








D 


A 




3 


3 


1 

1 


I 


5 


5 




2 


2 








AVERAGE 


6 


1 ^ 




i ^ 


2.75 


Is. 25 


2 


\ 

! 2 

1 




3.25 


2.75 




3.0 


3.0 
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171" 3, Music 

Students displayed a positive rorponse to classroom activities involved 
in nvsic instruction as measured by ratings given by students. 

In order to determine student interest in relation to three different 
areas of music study, a preliminary survey iras made among the third grade 
experimental students. Up to this point the students' music education had 
consisted primarily of singing and learning the mecining of basic concepts in 
music. Interest ratings ware made in relation to these areas of study: (1) 
study about msic compositions, (2) music notation, and (3) kna^ledge of 
instruments. Intez^st ratings r/t^rc on a i-5 scale with 5 as highest. 

The results of that survey are as follows: music notation, 6.44; 
knowledge about instruments , 4.39; and study about composition, 3.60. 

Greatest cognitive gain, however, was made in this order: music 
notation, 169 percent; study about msic compositions , 102 percent; and 
study about instruments, 46 percent. 

Following the post-test, students v/crc again asked to rate how well 
they enjoyed each phase or study. Results are as follows: study about 
music compositions, 4.64; knowledge of instruments, 4.61; and music notatiai, 4.00. 

The preliminary ratings sheared highest interest in music notation^and 
highest cognitive achievement occurred in this area also; however, the average 
post-test survey shwed that students enjoyed music notatioj^ least. It sI:ould 
be noted though that this rating could not be considered low (4.00 out of 5.00) 
and that only three students rated this phase lowest. 
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The average affective survey data shored an increase from pre- to 
post^test of 4^14 to or eight percent* 

Classroom activities for this group included the following: 
Study about music compositions 

1. Listening 

2. Vi&j^/ing filmstrips 

3. Reading 

4. Discussion 

5. Rhythmic activities 
Music Notation 

1. Rhythmic response 

2. Reading charts 

3. Seeing filmstrips 

4. Writing musical patterns 
5: Creating songs 

6. Singing 

7. Idstening 

8. Playing instruments 
Knowledge of Instruments 

1. Seeing filmstrips 
2* Observing posters 
3. Listening to recordings 

<J. Making vercussion and stringed instruments 
For a summary of test results see Table VI. 
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Summary, lA-S in Music . In order to determine interest in relation to 
three different areas of music study, a preliminary survey v;as made amona 
third grade experimental students. Results of the interest ratings marked 
by the students on a i-5 scale hdth 5 as highest are as follows: music 
notation, 4. 44; knotiledge about instruments , 4.39; and study about music 
compositions, 3.60. (See Table VI.) 

Cognitive gain v;as as follows: music notation, 169 percent; study about 
nusic compositions , 102 percent; and study about instruments , 46 percent. 
Table I shows the parallel between student self-interest ratings and cognitive 
test results* 

The average affective survey data shov/ed an increase from pre- to post- 
test of 6.14 to 4*48 or eight percent. 
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TABLE VI 



PESULTS OF INTEREST AND KNa^JLEDGH RATINGS IN mSIC 
OF /iN EXPEFIMENTHL THIRD GRADE CLASS 
(Average Scores) 

Objective IA-2 - IA-3 





INTEREST SELF RATING 


COGNITIVE TEST RESULTS 




Pre-Interest 
Survey 


Post-Interest 
Survey 


Possible- 
Score 


p K 

a Its 

a, o 


P re-Test 
Score 


4J 

I/] 

GJ 

1 CD 
t'] 0 

c p 


o 

0 0 


Percentage 
Gain 


Music Notation 


4.44 


4.. 00 


5 


NEG. 




6,56 


7 


169 


Study about Music Compositions 


3.60 


4.84 : 


5 


34 


3.72 


7.61 




102 


Study about Musical Instruments 


4.39 


4. 61 


5 


5 


4.61 


e. 72 


2i 


46 



TOTAL hVEPMlE GMll 105.6 
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Psychomotor Domain 

Objective Ih'*4 . Students will develop manipulative and precision skills 
in misic and art performance as observed by classroom teachers and consultants 
and. recorded on a teacher-^made scale. 

I7\-4 in Jirt 

Random samples of ^ired art works of 18 students p/ere dra^m from those of 
the total onrollit^nt of four classrooms. Each paired sample represented ti^o 
art works by the same student completed several months apart. ^^Jithout knowledge 
of the order in which these works were completed, tr^ro artists judcjed each pair 
on the basis of maturity, selecting the one of each pair which showed more 
maturity in the use of manipulative skill* 

PtS a result of the first year's evaluation. Table VII shows that the judges 
agreed that 50 percent showed increased maturity on the second work, while they 
agreed that only 17 percent showed no gain. The judges disagreed on 33 percent. 

Table VII also shows the percencage of students in each classroom v/ho 
showed increased maturity. Four classrooms showed an average increase of 47.5 
percent. 

A sample of seven students were pre-- and post-tested arrain in 1971'-72. 
The same method of scoring was used as in the previous year. This time, the 
same judges agreed that of this sample the same percentage (57 percent) showed 
gain in maturity both years. These results are shown in Table VIII. 
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TAVLE VII 
(OBJECTIVE I h-^) 
r-PT 



MATURITY INCREASE AS EVIDENCED IN 
STUDENT AiPT WORKS 
FY 1971 



STUDENT 
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5 
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0 
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P 
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X 
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n 
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TOTALS 


9 


3 


6 














PERCENTAGE 


509^ 


17% 


33% 


1 




1 
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Tr:ELE VIII 
(OPJECTIVE ir^-^') 
LET 

PERCENTP.GE OF WO-YEAR STUDENTS 
WHO SHOWED CrPJN IN APT MATURITY 
BETl'^EEU PPE- I^ND POST-TEST 



STUDENT 


SHOi/'lED INCPEASED 
MATURITY 


SHOWED NO INCREASE 
OF llATUniTY 






1st i?ear/2nd year 


1st vcar/2nd year 


1st year /2nd year 




A 




X/ 


C 


x/x 






E 






/X 


L 


/X 




X/ 


M 
0 


x/x 




x/x 


p 






A 










TOTHL NumEn 








STUDENTS 




0/0 


3/3 


PERCENTAGE 








OF STUDENTS 


57^/57^ 


0/0 


43%/^3% 



From subjective examination of the data there is indication of a direct 
relationship between student aain in manipulative skills and the follcMing 
instructional varic'bles: (1) teacher experience in art^ (2) time allotted 
for art activities in the classroom, (3) teacher attitude toward art, and 
(4) teacher acceptance of the HERDC instructional and supervisory programs. 
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Objective Music 

Students developed manipulative and precision skills in imsic performance 
(rhythmic activities) as observed by classroom teacher and consultant and 
recorded cm a rhifthmic activities rating sheet. 

Experimental students in first grade participated in the following 
activities : 

1. Rhythmic movement through basic locomotion such as 
walking, running, hopping, step-hopping, and skipping 
plus variations on these. 

2. Singing games 

3. Dramatic rhythmic activitx^ 
4* Free rhythmic activity 

Students in Class S-B vrere evaluated only on the skills of hoj^oing, 
skipping, and stepr-hopping, and on the ability to physically respond to 
even-uneven and fast-slow rhythmic patterns. 

rverage pre-test score on the skills rated i^ms 3.19 and post-test score 
T'/as 4.40 or a 38 percent increase. Tyverage pre-test score an resvonse to 
rhythmic pattern \*ras 2. 96 and post-^test score r.'/as^3750 or an 18 percent 
increase. Over-^all gain was a 28 percent increase. 

This group was compared with another first grade class, ll-w, which was 
a partial-control group. This class had received experience in hopping and 
skipping but not in step'^hoppirig or in learning to respond to rhythmic patterns. 
This group did not receive a pre-- tost. 
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The average post-test results of the control students rtre as follows t 
hopping, 4.22; skipping, 4.00; step-hopping, 1.77. On the test for physical 
response to rhythmic patterns, these students did not understand the basic 
concepts involved well enough to take the test. The comparison of these two 
groups indicates that most students do not learn basic locomotor or rhythmic 
skills without instruction. (See Table IX) 

Summary, J/:-^ in Music. Students who were evaluated in psychomotor skills 
related to music (basic locomotion and rhythmic activities) scored average 
rating of 3.07 on a rating scale of 1-5 with 5 as highest. (These students 
had received soim instruction previous to the prc^test. ) The post-test average 
was 3.95 with a gain of 28 percent. 

Control groups with no instruction sbovred no gain. A comparison between 
experimental and control groups indicates that most students do not learn 
basic locomotor or rhythmic skills without instruction. 
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TTiDLE IX 
(OBJECTIVE 11.-^:) 



AVEKTyGED PPE-MD POST-TEST RESULTS /IS PECORDED 
ON PJIYTHMIC ACTIVITIES RATIhtC SHEET 





SKILLS 


sna^KS ni mjDERSTr.NDiNG of these con- 
cepts ny hPPRCPRir.TE physical response 

TO VAPyiNG PHYTHIIIC PATTERNS WELL 
ENOUGH TO TAKE THE TEST 




HOP 


SKIP 


STEP-V.OP 


FA£T'^SLa^7 


EVEN-'UNEVEN 




PRE- POST- 


PRE- POST- 


PRE- POST- 


PRE- POST- 


PRE- PCST- 


*CONTROL GROUP 






^.^--^1.77 






(Received 
instruction 
on hopping 
and skipping 
cmly) 












expepii'enthl 

GROUP 


3.19 ^^^^ 


3.50 




3.C?7__-..- 


2.86 " 


(Received 
instruction 
in all 
activities) 













*C(mtrol group received post-test only. 



^The so students r^ere not tested individually on concepts of fast-slow and 
even-uneven because they did not understand these concepts well enough 
to take the test. 
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GOAL ID. To provide assistance in adaptincr art and music materials and 
techniques for instruction of disadvantaged childr<^n. 
. DEHAVIOPJIL OBJECTIVES 
Cognitive Domain 

Objective ID-l. Students will be able to displaij a knov^^ledqe and 
comprehension of the basic concepts in art and music, as measured by teachers- 
made tests* 

Objective IB-2 * Students v^ill be able to display a kno^rledge ^nd 
cotrprehension of misic and art history as measured by teacher-made tests- 

Educationallxj disadvemtaged children, (grades 1-6) who were sham to be 
onr or mor^ grades ie2or-/ their age level in achievement ix^ere grouped in 
special classrooms. Nine such classrooms in Harrison, plus several classrooms 
in Huntsville were given music and art instruction. The same pattern of 
activities was followed for these students as for average achieyers , following 
a pattern of inservice training, demonstration teaching, and supervision* The 
amount of participation, however, v/as diminished due to teacher concern for 
achievement in basic studies. 

ID-1 in Art 

The test design originally planned for objective IP-I in art was not 
followed because there r/as little opportunity to teach basic concepts in art 
to these groups. These classioojns contained many lor; achievers, and the 
teachers generally felt the need to emphasize language and muth skills. 
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Pi suxveij was made amoun five teachers to determine the amount and kind 
of art subject matter being included in tlie instructional pronram. The 
results of the teacher self --rating scale, sha-/ a combined average of 59 
percent. This shows that the five teachers surveyed judged themselves to 
be including 59 percent of the subject matter suggasted in the Art Concepts 
and Terminology list (see Ippendix P) . This list was compiled by the art 
supervisor as a representative list of concepts that elementary students 
should experience at these grade levels; however, 100 percent would only 
be expected in ideal situations where there is no teacher overload. This 
survey was not conducted again during the second year. 

Further testing under Objective ir:-l was done during the first year 
amcsig 31 sixth grade students in one classroom to determine the amount 
of gain in knowledge of art concepts over a three-month period. This 
group showed an average gain of 12 percent during that period; however, 
the scores were low: 67 pera::nt average on pre*-test and 79 percent average 
on post-test. Table X sha/s the results of this test. 

Further testing could not be done v;ith this group, as they were promoted 
to the 7th grade. 

A sample of nine ijtudents were selected and pre-tested during the first 
year, and they p;ere post^tested near the end of the second year. Following 
is a description of how this evaluation was carried out: 
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Drawings and paintinrjs made bu nine educationally disad^ 
vantaged students of tv/o years r/ere compared. The art work 
was made during April and l\ay of each year. The students 
v/ere from ungraded classrooms, .^aven students had the same 
teacher both years. Two students, A and N, had the same 
teacher that the others had during the first year, hut thay 
were enrolled under a different teacher the second year. 

Evaluation criteria used three visual arts concepts: 
color, line, and texture. J?efore being tested, the children 
had experienced a structured learning program in the areas 
of color, line, and texture. Color was taught during the 
first year, and line and texture ^/ere taught during the 
second year. During the second year, the teacher included 
color in classroom discussion. Test results showed an 
average gain of .16 points or 6 percent. Ratings were on a 
1^5 scale, with 5 as the highest score. (See Table^ijCI) Table 
XII shovTS a summary of this information. 
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TABLE X 
(OBJECTIVE I B-1) 



ART ACHIE^/i.i«IENT 
SIXTH GRADE CLASS OF 
EDUCATIONALLY DISADVAtTTAGED 
FY 1971 
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TlXLE XII 
(ODJECTIVE ID-l) 



a caiPTmisoN of art nofk by nine 

EDUCATIONALLY DISADVAIITAGED STUDENTS HATTE 
OVER A TWOYEA^R PERIOD 



YEARLY AVERAGE 


coLor 


TEXTUPE 


LINE 


AVERAGE 


First Year 


2.47 


2.48 


2.67 


2.54 


Second Year 


2.85 


2.64 


2.60 


2.70 


Total Gain 


.62 


.16 


-.07 


.16 



in-2 in Art 

There p/as no opportunity to include the instruction of art history in the 
curriculum of this group during the first year; hovjever, there was some exposure 
to famous artists and their works during the second year. A pre-^test , "Survey 
of Artists," was administered to a sample of 12 students in the sprinn of 1971. 
The same test was given to the same students as a pest --test one year later. The 
test results showed a 15 percent over-all average gain for all students (Table 
XIII), although it was obvious that the test was too difficult for this cjroup. 
This test required each student to place a check mark by each name of an artist, 
choosing these from a list of artists and other famous persons arranged in random 
order. A^ sample of this test may be seen in A.ppendix B. 
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Music 

Students were able to display a knoirledae and comprehension of basic 
concepts in music as measured by a HERDC test. Class S-P<7 consisted of 
fifteen children^ all of whom were vnderachievers with unidentified problems. 

/ft the beginning of tliis project these students had very limited skills 
in listening and in responding r either verbally or physically; therefore, 
their abilities in understanding basic music concepts were low. During the 
first year of tins project formal testing of the students' understanding was 
limited to fast^slcw (tempo) and evon-^uneven (rhythm) although some instruction 
was provided for teaching high-la/ (pitch) and loud-soft (volume). 

In the fall of 1970 on a group test, these students scored 1.25 out of a 
possible 5 on a scale of 1-5. One year later these students scored an average 
of 3.37 on individual tests, and in the spring of 1972 their average score was 
6.17 o Gain over the two year period was 233.6 percent » 

Activities in which these students participated included the follovnng: 

1. Listening to basic rhythmic and pitch patterns 

2. Physical response to tliese patterns 
3* Singing games 

<?. Listening sessions with interpretations done by all 
students individually 

5. Dramatic rhythmic activity 

6. Free rhythmic activity 
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TLBLE XIV 
(OBJECTIVE I n-l, MUSIC) 



JWERAGE TEST SCORES I'lDE FY 
DISDDVNJTAGED STUDENTS ON PRE- AND 
POST-- TESTS IN BASIC MUSIC CONCEPTS 





FALL 1970 


FALL 1971 


SPRING 1972 


FAST-Sm-J 
(Tempo) 


1.70 


3.62 


4.81 


EVEN'-UNEVEN 
(Rhythm) 


1.04 


3.62 


4.42 


HIGH-m^ 
(Pitch) 


1.15 


2.69 


3.46 


LOUD-SOFT 
(Volume) 


1.10 


3.50 


4.00 


AVERIGE 


1.25 


3.37 


4.17 


GAIN OVER A 


TWO-YEAR PERIOD: 


233.6 PERCENT 





ID'-2 , Music 

During the first year of this project this objective was not pursued 
formally because these students were functioning at such a lov.' level of 
coimunication that it was decided not to include music history (composer, 
styles, etc* ) in their course of instruction. During the last month of 
that school year some use ras made of filmstrips and recordings to introduce 
a composer and the students responded positively to these audio-^visuals* 
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During the second year, use was made of audio-visuals related to stories 
of famous compositions and to instruments of the orchestra. /' report of 
teacher observation indicated that qains did occur, but formal testing was 
not done. 

Affective Domain 

Objective ID-^S . Students will respond positively to and display a value 
for the school environment, as demonstrated through their school attendance, 
self ^direct ion and social adjustment, measured by teacher-constructed opinion 
surveys, rating scales, anecdotal records emd attendance records. 

ID" 3 in nxt . There was no opportunity to observe student self- direction 
and social adjustment through art activities. There was no control group of 
comparable students avcd.lable.with which to make comparison. 

in Music . Students responded positively and displayed a value for 
school environn^t as demonstrated through their self --direct ion and social 
adjustment measured by observation of teachers and the music consultant and 
recorded in anecdotal accounts • 

Observations were made throughout the year on the students' abilities to 
communicate verbally, kinesthetically , and on their apparent levels of self^ 
confidence in music class. 

I\t the beainning of tlie first yer?.r, members of this group exhibited much 
uncertainity and shi^ness. After a period .of two months, this shyness was 
replaced with uncontrolled boisterousness which was evidenced particularly 



in draxnatic or rhythmic activities • By mid-tenn, hwever, the general 
response had becono more accurate and controlled^ By lletrch 15 f children 
made appropriate physical responses in regard to directional walking and 
also participated in expressing abstract ideas and reasoning* 

During the second year the teacher reported that these children 
requested to do rhythmic activities ("to move to music")* The teacher 
also reported that the accuracy of these students in performing rhytlmic 
activities exceeded that of some of the regular classes* 

One student^ who at the beginning of this project was exceedingly 
withdrawn, would not speak with adults, and exhibited destructive tendencies, 
showed remarkable progress in social adjustment* By the end of the second 
year, he excelled in rhythmic activities, could sing well in tune (although 
he still has trouble with words) and did some outstanding work in art. He 
appears to be happy and has made some progress in his academic work* 

School att(mdance records were not considered as a part of this evaluati<m* 

Psychomotor Domain 

Objective IB'-C . Students will develop manipulative and precision skills 
in music and art performance as observed by classroom teachers and recorded 
on a teacher-made scale. 



Student art works were used for judrjment of manipulative and precision 
skills as a pre-^test during the first year. these skills needed to be 
observed and weasured over a longer period of tine than was allotted by the 
first year's evaluation design and schedule, the 1970-71 scores wore used 
as pre-^test scores only. Each skill for each student r^as rated on a scale 
of I-5« This judgment was made by artiste, and their ratings were averaged 
to obtain the results shc^m in Table KV. 

The same artists judged both the pre- and post-'test* Test results 
showed an average gain of 101 percent over a one-uear period for educationally 
disadvantaged students where teachers were receiving inservice training and 
supervision through this program* 
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ID''4, Music 

Students developed manipulative and precision skills in music as observed 
by consultant and teacher and recorded on a rating scale designed by HERDC, 
Evaluation of psychomotor skills was made in relation to rhythmic activities 
which were used for teaching basic concepts to those students^ 

Skills which were rated included hopping, skipping, and step-hopping 
done in a prescribed teirpo. Other skills :/binh were rated vrere those of 
making physical responses to fast-slow patterns and oven^uneven patterns. 
On a group test done at the beginning of the first year (Fall 1970) these 
students scored 1.55. Individual tests v/cre then given in the spring of 
1971, in the fall-^f 1971, and in the spring of 1972. Only seven students 
'received all three individual tests: therefore, only those scores are 
included in this evaluation report. The gain for the twcyear period was 
from 1.58 to 4.80 or 204 percent. 

In many areas of rhythmic activities this class was superior to many 
regular classes. 

TADLE Xiri 
(OBJECTIVE ID-4 , MUSIC) 

SUmMlY OF AVEMGES OF RHYTHmC ACTIVITIES SKILLS 
M'jmG DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
1970 - 1972 



DATE TESTED 


AVEPJiGE SCORE 


Fall of 1970 


1.58 


(group test) 


Spring of 1971 


4.00 


(individual test) 


Fall of 1971 


4.08 


(individual test) 


Spring of 1972 


4.80 


(individual test) 


G/UAT FOR THE T^JO-YEAR PERIOD IS 


204 PERCENT 
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GOIiL IC» To establish and support an innovative, exemplary, oxr>erimental 
project in which art, music, and language arts are integrated. 

OUESTIOJS TO BE MSl'JERED (As stated in the project plan) 

hnswers to the follc^ring questions will be sought as an outcome of this 
experimental project: 

1. Can non^musician and non^artist classroom teachers 
successfully teach music and art, integrating these 
subjects vrith language arts? 

2. Will the integration approach be a help or a hindrance 
in scheduling? 

5. Will classroom teachers accept and carry o'jt this approach 

with positive attitudes? 
<3. Can adequate instructional materials be adapted or 

developed to enable students to comprehend true rejation- 

ships among these disciplines? 

5. Can adequate activities and instructional techniques be 
developed to provide favorable learning situations , 
while developing etnd maintaining positive attitudes 
among students? 

6. lire the relationships among these disciplines strong 
enough to provide basis for development of "natural" 
learning activities? 
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7. Will student achievement tbroucrh tliis approach be comparable 
to that of students in a control group, in art, music, 
language arts, and other basic studies? 

EVALUATIVE CVTCOmS RELATIVE TO THE ABOVE 0UESTION 

QUESTION ANSl^EP EASED ON EVAUIATIOJ 

1. The teacher of thiz, pilot project was successful in maintaining a 
well-balanced program; however, her abilities are exceptional and 
it is logical to assume that many teachers would fail* At any 
rate, some assistance is needed from art and music specialists, 

2. Much time is required in planning the classroom activities so that 
all subject matter is included in a logical and related fashion. 
Each succeeding year of this practice should become less difficult 
and less time-consuming* The integration approach can Income a 
help to scheduling after the basic work is done in planning 
units of study and associated activities. 

3. It p;as not determined whether or not classroom teachers would 
accept and carry out this approach with positive attitudes. 

4. Three units were developed to serve as proof that adequate 
instructional materials can be developed. These unit.i have been 
proven in the classroom^ 

5. Students in this class scored above the over-^all average of all 
groups tested, using the HERDC Student Self- Image Survey. 
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QUESTION 



ANS^^R BASED ON EVALUATION 



6. Inter^ disciplinary! relationships are present in a well^chosen 
subject core. Care should be taken in planning units so that 
socio-economic and cultural aspects of various proples in various 
geographical locations viithin a specified time span can be studied* 

7. No control group was used to make this comparison, 

PRIMARY OBJECTIVES FOR COAL C 

To assist three classroom teachers (one of each, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades) in developing instructional techniques and materials for 
integrating visual arts and music with language arts and communication 
skills. (OUTCOME: Onlg one teacher was available. Grade 5^) 
2. To c. mpare the achievement scores of the experimental group with 

achievement scores of a control group to determine the effects on an 
enriched, integrated curriculum on achievement in knov;ledge, 
comprehension, and application (cognitive domain) achievement in 
manipulative and precision skills (psychomotor domain) and development 
of positive responses to the school environment (affective domain) • 
Test and rating scores of the experimental and control groups will 
be ccxnpared in the subject areas of fine arts, language arts, social 
studieSf and other basic studies* (OUTCOME: No comparison of 
cognitive achievement was made*) 
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3. The data gathered through testing xnll be processed bij appropriate 

statistical analtjsis. (OUTCOME: -il cvnluativo rcnults arc included 
in this rcrortn ) ^ 

BEHAVIOPAL OBJECTIVES 
Cognitive Domain 

Objective IC-^l . Students will be able to display a kncwledge and 
comprehension of the basic concepts in art and imsic as measured bij teacher- 
made tests • 

Objective IC^2, Students will be able to display a knovrledge of rrvsic 
and art history as measured by teacher-made tests. 

Objective IC^3 . Students will be able to apply knc^rledge and skills in 
music and art to activities and self-^directed study in the language arts as 
observed and rated by classroom teachers and consultants* 

JC^l, 2, 3 

In order to establish and carry out this pilot project it x^as necessary 
to find a teacher who was willing to take the responsibility of planning, 
evaluating, and reporting the results of classroom instrur:tion* One fifth 
grade classroom was chosen as the experimental group for this project. 

The unit method of instruction was used as the basic approach to 
integrating the subject matter of language arts, fine arts, social studies 
and career awareness. 
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Units were planned by the classroom teacher. HERDC staff assisted in 
the search for resources and instructional materials for each unit. Activities 
were planned, scheduled and carried out according to a pre-planned schedule. 
During the course of each unit of study, the teacher recorded pertinent facts 
concerning the schedule, the resources and materials used, the objectives, etc. 
These units were then refined and written up in such a manner that other teachers 
may use them in their ovm classrooms. 

The refinement and v/riting of these units became the prime objective of 
this pilot project; therefore, the original evaluation plan v/as not follCMed. 
The consensus of opinion among the supervisors , the director and the teacher 
was that these units could be more beneficial to other teachers than cognitive 
achievement scores in art and music. These students participated in more 
music and art activities than did other classes in the same school; therefore, 
their achievement was in no danger of suffering as a result of their method of 
instruction. 

Jls a part of this innovative approach to subject matter integration, 
three typewriters were placed in the classroom, and each student was scheduled 
for typing practice, using the regular touch system on covered keyboards. All 
students learned the keyboard during the year and several became proficient 
enough to type letters and written assignments by the end of the school term. 
As a result of this experiment, there is strong evidence that the fifth grade 
is not too early to begin typing instruction, provided a competent teacher is 
available. Students of this age are strongly motivated to achieve in typing. 



Further experimentation needs to be done by providing further tijpincr 
instruction for soirc of these highest achievers throughout the next three 
or four years to determine what degree of typing proficiency can be reached 
and to determine whether or not this high motivatii^n can be sustained* 
Also, it might be beneficial to know whether or not the early development 
of typing skills has any influence on student achievement in other 
lainguage skills. 

Affective Domain 

Objective Students will display throughout the year a sustained 

positive response to classroom activities used in carrying out this integrated 
program of instruction , as demonstrated through attitudes recorded in teacher-^ 
made survey check-lists and anecdotal records. 

Objective IC-5 . Students will display a value for seeking knofAdedge 
beyond the limitations of lesson assignn^nts as demonstrated by their self- 
directed activities and recorded in teacher-made survey check-lists and 
anecdotal records. 

Objective IC-6 . Students will display positive response and a value 
for the school environment as deirK:aist rated through their self-esteem and 
their self-directed activities as measured by teacher-made rating scales. 

IC-4r 6 

Students did maintain a high regard for participation in all student- 
centered activities. Student self-^direction was evidently a by-product of 
this approach to teaching. 
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The HERDC Student Self-image Survey was administered to this qroup 
vrith the foUcwing results: 

The average class score was 3. 84 out of a possible 5.00 on 
all items, which is .02 higher than the cojvbined average of all 
groups tested. The only group tested that scored higher than 
this group x^as SLD students vrho were following a schedule of 
individualized instruction where strengthening of the self^-iviage 
was one of the prime objectives. 

There was no correlation betj*reen individual scores on the 
self-image survey and first semester grade averages. 

Psychomotor .d om ain 

Objective IC'-? • Students vnll develov manipulative and precision 
skxlis in msic and art performance as observed by classroom teachers and 
recorded on a teacher-made rating scale. 

The evaluation plan devised for measurement of achievement toward 
this objective was not follot^/edr as other goals appeared to be more worthy 
of achievement • This decision was made when it became apparent that the 
study units being used could be refined, written , and made available to 
other teachers. The classroom teacher did not have time to carry out the 
planr^d evaluation scheme and also develop the units of study* 
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2. SPECIAL EDUC/^TION 
GOAL A, To establish and support two resource rooms for elementary 
students with learning disabilities. In addition to carrying out a program 
of individualized instruction in accordance with accepted practices, these 
resource todms will serve as pilot projects in which instructional materials , 
methods and techniques v/ill be developed and tested* 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Cognitive Domain 

Objective II A-1 . Students with specific learning disabilities will 
sho^/ an increase in kna/ledge and comprehension in their one or more areas 
of disability (processes of speech, language, reading, spelling, writing, or 
arithmetic) as measured by standardized tests, teacher-constructed tests and 
tests constructed by personnel at the Child ftudy Center, University of 
Arkansas Medical Center, Little Pock. 

IIA-'l 

One SLD resource room was established in Harrison and one in Huntsville, 
Fifteen students were enrolled for individualized instruction in each resource 
room for a period of two years* Students were selected for this special 
instruction on the basis of psychological and educational testing* All were 
achieving at least one year belo^/ grade level in one or more subjects, and 
all had an I^O^ score of 90 or above* 
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Botl7 conventional and innovative approaches to instruction were used, 
placing major emphasis on eacli child's disability area. Folla^rincr are the 
results of evaluation over the two-year period: 

On language skills and arithmetic, over a t^Jo-ycar period, all SLD 
students in the tJiinhisHlle PosoUtbe Poom gained an a^rerago of b/d grade 
levels in their disability areas, scorincj an average of 83 percent on the 
tests administered, on their highest attained grade level. Table XVII shcn*^ 
these evaluative results for each student. 
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TABLE XVII 



COtTOSITB OF SWDEfrr ACniEVEmilT 
IN U\mVAGE SKILLS AND APITHTIETIC 
SLD RESOURCE ROOU, miVTSVILLE 
(OBJECTIVE IlA-1) 





1971-72 


BEGINNING 

III WNGVLGE 
SKILLS 


HIGHEST 
ATTUNED LEVEL 
IN LP.NGm.GE 
SKILLS 


LEVELS 
GAIlvED 
2^YEnR 


AVERAGE 
TEST SCOPE 
, ON HIGHEST 
■ ATTAr^EP JJ^rrL, 
■ LANGUAGE 
AiND APITHUETIC 


B 


5 


1 (Sept. 70) 


3^ (April 72) 


2 


7B 


C 


5 


2^ (Sept. 70) 


4 (April 72) 


2 


86 


D 


5 


1 (Sept. 70) 


".r (Jipril 72) 


3 


88 


E 


5 


2 (Sept. 70) 


4 (April 72) 


2 


82 


F 


4 


1 (Sept. 70) 


2 (April 72) 


2 


85 


G 


5 


1 (Sept. 70) 


<J (April 72) 


3 


80 


I 


5 


1 (Sept. 70) 


2^ (April 72) 


1 


97 


J 


5 


2 (Sept. 70) 


(April 72) 


2 


95 ' ^' 




K 


1 (Sept. 70) 


2^ (April 72) 


J 


72 


L 


5 


2 (Sept. 70) 


4 (April 72) 


2 


89 


M 


5 


2 (Sept. 70) 


3 (Mag 71) 




80 


rji 


2 


1 (Nov. 71) 


2 (Aipril 72) 




68 


BB 


3 


. 1 (Nov. 71) 


3 (April 72) 




84 


CC 


5 


4 (npril 71) 


4 (April 72) 




94 


DD 


1 


PP (April 71) 


1 (April 72) 




67 






7)VEElxGE 


2 


83 



AVERAGE GAIN FOR TWO-YEAJi STUDENTS:'' 2 GPADE LEVEIS 
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Tx different evaluation scheme was followed in the Harrison resource 
room; therefore , test results are stated in terxus of percentage gain for 
each subject area. These results were as follovrs: 

SUBJECT T^RE/l liVEPJiGE GMN 

Spelling 
Letter Sounds 

Perceptual Motor Skills (visual) 
Gross Motor Skills 

Over a two-year period, seven Harrison SLD students made an average 
gain of 3.43 grade levels in composition skills (Table XVIII) and an average 
gain of 2.50 grade levels in reading (Table XIX). Table XX shows that first 

\ J 

year students gained an averatje of 2 plus grade levels in readinn and 
compositia:! between Fall of 1971 and Spring of 1972. 



120.47 percent 
59.07 
9.80 
59.00 
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TABLE XVIII 
(OBJECTIVE II A-l) 

COlTOSITIOll TiCHIEVEMEllT 
SLD PESOVRCE ROOM, IIIRRISO^ 





COMPOSITION 


YERP 
GRIN 


STUDENT 


CRIiDE LEVEL 


FALL 


SPRING 


SPRING 




1970 


1971 


1972 












li 


PP 


3^ 






B 


P 








C 


PP 


PP 


7 

3 


4+ 


D 


PP 


2' 






E 


P 


3' 


- 




F 


P 


1 

3 






C 


PP 


r> 

J. 


2 


3+ 


H 


PP 


2' 


1 

2 


3+ 


I 


P 


p 


2 

3 


3+ 


J 




2 

2 


4 




K 


P 


2' 


4 


4 


L 




1 

3 






M 


p 




4 


4 


11 


p 




3' 


3+ 



AVERAGE GAIN 3.43 



One point v/as allof*/ed for each arade level gained^ 

NP « Non-Reader 

P = Primer 

PP a Pre'^Primer 

2^ - 1st book, 2nd grade levels etc. 
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TABLE XIX 
(OBJECTIVE II /l-i; 



READING ACHIEVEMENT 
SLD RESOUPCE ROOM, HARRISON 



STUDENT 


SIGHT-VOCIL PEADING 
GRADE LEVEL 


YEAR 
GAIN 


BALL 
1970 


SPRING 
1971 


SPRING 
1972 


A 


1 


4 






B 


1 


3 


4 


3 


C 


PP 


3 




5 


D 


3 


3 




1 


B 


3 


3 






F 


A 


' 4 






G 




P 


2 




H 




PP 


i' 




I 




3^ 


4 




J 




A 


4 




K 


2 . 


3 


. 3 


1 


L 


2 


3 






M 




1 


2^ 




N 




2 


3^ 





AVEPJiGE GAIN * 2.50 



^Stated in grade levels 

One point v/as allov^ed for each grade level gained. 

NR = Non^Reader 
P =^ Pritner * 

= Pre-^Priirier 
2 = 1st book, 2nd grade level, etc. 
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TABLE XX 



EEADim^COmOSI TION 
riFST-^YBAR STUDENTS 

SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HURRISON 





SKILLS IN WHICH GAIN P^^AS MADE 


SIGHT- VOCAL 










STUDENT 


SIGHT- VOCAL 
READING 




READING 
GRADE LEVEL 


GRADE LEVEl 


f 

f 


TOT?L 
GAIN 


00I^!POSITI0^I 


FALL 
1971 


SPRING 
1972 




FALL 
1971 


SPRING 
1972 


te: 


M 


X 


X 


1 


2 


I 


m 




3+ 


2+ 


BB 


X 


X 


1 


2^ 


l-h 






1+ 


1+ 


CC 


X 


X 


NP 


1 


3 


NR 


PP 


1 


2 


DD 


X 


X 


NR 


1 


3 


NR 




3 


3 


AVERHCyE GAIN 




2+ 




2+ 


2+ 



One point was allayed for each grade level gained in each of the t^rc subject areas* 
These points were averaged for an averaged gain score* Average scores are shcxr/n 
only for thosie students who were evaluated in both areas* 

NR « Non^Reader 

P = Primer 

PP « Pi^^-^Primer 

2 ^ 1st book, 2nd grade level , etc. 
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TABLE XXI 
(OBJECTIVE II /l-i; 



ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SPELLING 
SLD RESOUPCE PGOll, MISPRISON 





POSSIBLE 
SCORE 


PRE-TEST SCOPE 


SCORE 


POST-TEST SCORE 


TWO-YEm 
GAIN - 


PEPCENTAGE 
- GAIN 


FULL, 1970 


SPRING. 1971 


SPRING, 1972 


B 


36 


9 


23 


24 


15 


166.66 


C 


36 


8 


23 


26 


18 


225.00 


D 


36 


11 


28 


28 


17 


tec 


E 


36 












P 


36 












G 


36 


8 


17 






7 'SO no 


H 


JO 


o 

o 




20 


12 


I'jO.OO 


I 


36 


20 


28 


27 


7 


35.00 


J 


36 


15 


30 


30 


15 


100.00 


K 


36 


15 


25 


25 


10 


66.66 


L 


36 












M 


36 


8 


30 


30 


22 


275.00 


N 


36 


18 


26 


27 


9 


^50.00 


AVERAGES 


36 


12.54 


25.36 


25.70 


13.70 


137.41 
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TUBLE XXII 
(OBJECTIVE II 

ACHIEVEIIENT IN 
LETTER SOUNDS 
SLD RESOJPCE BOm , HARRISON 



STUDENT 


POSSIBLE 


PRE-TEST SCORE 


SCORE 


POST-TEST SCORE 


GAIN 


TPIO-YEAR PERIOD 


SCOPE 


FALL. 1970 


SPRING, 1971 


SPRING, 1972 


B 


30 


J 4 


28 


28 


14 


100.00 


C 


30 


19 


25 


25 


e 


31.58 


D 


30 


12 


25 


29 


17 


141.67 


E 


30 












F 


30 












G 


30 


19 


29 


29 


10 


52.63 


H 


30 


20 


28 


28 


8 


40.00 


I 


30 


16 


25 


22 


6 


37.50 


J 


30 


16 


24 


23 


7 


43.75 


K 


30 


19 


24 


28 


9 


47.37 


^, 


30 












M 


30 


26 


30 


30 


4 


15.38 


M 


30 


24 


38 


38 


14 


58.33 


AVERAGE 


30 


18.91 


27.73 



28.00 


9.50 


56.84 



\ 

! 



\ 
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U OF 71 hJEDICr.L CENTER TESTS 
USED FOR MEASURING^ 

TWO-YEAR ACHIEVEMENT IN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
AND ARITHMETIC 
SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HUNTSVILIE 
1970 - 1972 



SUBJ. 
AREA 



ITEM 



TEST SmPLES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM HERDC 



I 



1 . letters (Names) 

2. Letters (Sounds) 

3. Initial Sounds 

(Words) 

4. Final Sounds 

5. Blonds 



Teacher' s Score Sheet: Names and Sounds 
Teacher's Score Sheet: Names and Sounds 
Student Record Form: Initial Sounds, Final 
Sounds and Blends 



9i 



e. List 

7n List 

8. List 

9. List 
10. List 
12. List 

12. List 

13. List 



lA (PP) 

IB (PRI) 

IC (1st} 

2A (2b 

2B (2p 

(3-t) 

3B (3'') 
4 (^.th) 



Word 
Word 
Word 
Word 
Word, 
Word 
t^Jord 
Word 



List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 



lA 
IB 
IC 

Grade Two 
Grade Two 
Grade Three 
Grade Three 
Grade Four 



5 



14. 
15. 
16. 



20 
21 



Preprimer (O) 
Preprimer (S) 
Primer (O) 

17. Primer (S) 

18. Grade 1 (O) 

19. Grade 1 (S) 
Grade 2^ (O) 
Grade 2 (S) 

22. Grade 2^ (O) 

23. Grade 2 (S) 

24. Grade 3^ (O) 

25. Grade 3^ (S) 

26. Grade 3 (O) 

27. Grade 3 (S) 

28. Grade 4 (0) 

29. Grade 4 (S) 



Reading 
Reading 
Readina 



30. List 1 

31. List 2 



Diagnostic Spelling Test 



I 
I 



32. Readiness in 

Pri. A. 

33. No. Concepts 

34. Comput. Skills 

35. Time Ccncepts 

36. Money Concepts 

37. Measurements 



Re^^diness Test in Primary Arithmetic 

Number Concept 

Computation Skills 

Time Relationship Concepts 

Money Relationship Concepts 

Measurement Relationship Concepts 



NOTE: Copies of these tests may be obtained from the Harrison Educational Research 
and Development Center Dissemination Project. 



ERLC 
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Hmdwriting samples were kept for each Hmtsville SLD student v/io \^as 
having writing difficulty. The pre-test sample is displayed in the follo^nng 
pages, alcng with two post-test samples. Dates of t!ie samples arc indicated 
for each student* 

Each student vras shown a picture of an elephant and treiiner, and was 
asked to write about what he saw. The same picture was used for all tests 
for all students. 

Following the writing sample for each student is a complete record of 
that student^s achievement test scores from September, 1970, to Tpril, 1972, 
and this is followed by a verbal description of that child's problems, 
successes , and failures. Each student was given an identifying code letter 
which is used throughout this report. 
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STUDENT B, SLD RESOURCE ROOM. HUNTSVILLE 

Writing Sanples 

J^. -m^^iU. ^Mi^^ili^ A - ^Cff^jr&di^f 

.ii _-^S^ ..<t,..jJjdAj/C^^ 



r 




mOYEhR RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT III Lr.NGUr:GE SKILLS 

- MD ARITfimTIC 

SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HUNTSVILLE 

Test f(l ~ Sept&nberr 1970 
Test if 2 - May, 1971 

STVIENT B GRP.de 5 (1971-72) Test if 3 - April, 1972 



















PERCENTAGE SCORE 


SUB J, 






I'AAm 






AREA 




ITEM 


SLORE 


TtSl nl 




ItfOX ffj 


Julj VL' Li /JL 1 J.x:X IV Lf 


CW HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEVEL 




1. 


Letters (Naines) 


30 


28 












2. 


Letters (Sounds) 


30 


24 


24 










3. 


Initial Sounds 














6 




(Words) 


10 


7 


10 








it* 


4, 


Final Sounds 


10 


6 


9 










5, 


Blends 


10 


8 


9 






90 




V 9 


T-ict- 7 71 /PP) 




36 


40 










7 




100 


85 


98 










Q 
o » 


Tilt IC (1st) 


205 


154 


183 








s 


Q 


Tic*- 9P 


^ £ £ 


112 


148 


161 










List 23 (2 ) 


l/o 


n 
U 


n 


J.' J J 


2^ 


80 




11. 


List 3A (3 / 
















12* 


List 3B (3 J 
















13* 


List, <? (OZlJ/ 
















14. 


PTf^ T)T2. mQT (O) 


38 


35 


38 










15. 


Preprimer (S) 


52 


49 


52 










xo • 


frXWSI {\J/ 




52 


53 










17. 


Primer (S) 


50 


49 












18. 


Grade 1 (0) 


54 


51 












19. 


Grade 1 (s) 


65 


65 










it; 


20. 


Grade 2-J (0) 


84 


74 


83 










21. 


Grade 2^ (S) 


78 




77 








22. 


Grade 2^ (0) 


76 




75 










22, 




65 




62 










Gricle ."Jt {0} 


xoc 


• 


93 


96 








2S. 




103 




97 


103 








26. 


Grade 3^ (0) 


71 






63 




, 99 




27. 


Grade 3^ (S) 


111 






110 


3 




28. 


Grade C (0) 


114 














29. 


Grade ^ (S) 


114 














30. 


List 1 


32 


15 


20 


27 




84 




31. 


List 2 


32 


2 


10 


21 




66 




32. 


Readiness in 


















Pri. .1. 


40 














33. 


No* Concepts 


81 


74 








50 




34. 


Cowput* Skills 


56 


14 




28 




1 


35. 


Time Concepts 


44 


37 










r 


36. 


Money Concepts 


24 


22 












37. 


Measurements 


24 


13 










avera^ge 


3^ 


78 
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student B, Huntsville 
Grade: 5 
J\ge: 12*6 

Date entered Resource Room: September, 1970 

li. Ho^j classroom teacher described this child: (comments from prescreenincj 
form) 

Third grade teacher stated that he was fidigity, had a short 
attention span, :as distractable , had fine coordination problems, 
perceptual deficits, and also had severe deforrdties of lower 
extremities* Stated that he was slovr in anything tliat required 
reading. 

B* What I learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

I found "B" to be achieving very low in all areas* He was 
willing to try any task I gave him and did not show signs of a 
short attention span. He accepts his physical disability in a 
most vncancemed maimer. 

Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining: 

"y' s" reading problems are severe* - Even after two years of work, 
he still reverses many letters and words. He also reverses letters 
in writing. It is very difficult for him to learn the short vowel 
sounds and to remerrber the ''signal" rules so necessary in Open 
Court reading. 

He is very lori in all conceptual skills. 

His deficiencies are very severe in both language and problem solving. 

D. Methods and ^iterials tried:- 

Failures: The Sullivtm reading series (linguistic) did not contain 
enough instruction for "2?" to be successful in his reading last year. 
Also, working on phonetic skills (sounds) in isolation in such series 
as "Phonics P/e Use by Lyons G Camahan gave no real help. I also feel 
that work with the pegs was a failure in improving his spatial percevtion 
or fine motor skills. 
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Successes: *'3's" response to tho Open Court Peadinrr series vras 

successfui; hc^/ever . it takes him a very long time on each lesson. 
But due to the multi'^sensory approach of tho series, he is able to 
master the concepts. Structured writing paper, a jack ball to 
improve pencil position, and various cutting and coloring projects 
have been successful in writing improvements "B" has also responded 
to the study of spelling words through designs and shapes of the 
p/ords and building the word from cut-up letters. 

J?. Waat should be done in the future? (assuming there will be a resource 
room available to him if he will still be in elementary school) What 
are his chances for future success? 

"B" definitely needs the help of the resource room in the years 
to come. Due to his severe disabilities , bis chances for success in 
school are quite bleak. He gets further behind each year and is - 
becoming more discouraged as time goes on, 

F. Other observations and recommendations: 

Many attempts have been made to convince his family to all "B" 
to undergo treatmant on his legs. However, due- to religious 
convictions, no progress has been made. Very soon tho trimk of his 
body will become so large in proportion to his legs that he possibly 
will be confined to a wheelchair. Hwever, at this time, he is able 
to get around fanK>usly — he goes an the slide, climbs, and engages in 
every activity that does not involve running. 
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STUDENT C, SLD RESOURCE ROOM. HUNTSVILLE 

Writing Samples 

J 

J-^.^.. .., 

.... , . ar:^?^::^... 





-^-•«-<^^^r- i ^^^^ 



7^ 



.«r. ,797;? 



CLrm<^ ^cO^fcfc. .,<^iili^n/^:„ sLo^ ^^,Q^^,.Jr^^!S^ 



ERIC .ilk....,.,i2A^4^^ 





TWO YEAR RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEimT IN U^UGUAGE SKILLS 
N^D PKETHMETIC 
SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HUtJTSVILLE 

Test fil - September, 1970 
Test Jt2 - fSaijr 1971 
Test if 3 - A^ril, 1972 

STUDENT C GRnPE 5 (1971-72) 



SUBJ. 

AREJi 


ITEM 


MAX. 
SCOPE 


SOJUE 
TEST ifl 


■SCOPE 
TEST if 2 


SCORE 
TEST 03 


HIGHEST 
nSVEL liTTRINED 


PERCENTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEVEL 




7 

X » 


jjs u zers {vJantGs / 


JU 












^ICS 


& • 
^* 


SnZvXdX •dOUzIuS 


30 


25 










in 






10 


7 


8 








0^ 


<4 
fiP • 






9 


9 






90 




Ci 


JiT 


10 


9 


10 










6. 


List lA (PP) 


40 


40 












7. 


List IB (PRI) 


100 


95 












fl. 


Idst IC (1st) 


205 


195 












9. 


List 2h (2^) 


222 


208 










i 


10. 
II, 
12. 


List 2B (2^) 
List 31. (3^) 
List 3B (3^) 


178 

415 

366 \ 


159 
333 
260 


176 
392 
311 


405 
353 








13. 


List 4 (4th) 


421 






365 


4th 


87 




M. 


Preprimer (0) 


38 


37 












15, 




52 


49 












16; 


Primer (0) 


54 


54 












17, 


Primer (S) 
















18, 


Grade 1 (0) 


54 


51 












19, 


Grade 1 (S) 


65 


64 












20, 


Grade 2^ (0) 


84 


77 


84 










21, 


Grade 2 (S) 


78 


75 


77 










22, 


Grade 2^ (0) 


76 




73 










23, 


Grade 2^ (S) 


65 




64 










24. 


Grade 3 (0) 


100 




99 








§ 


25, 


Grade 3^ (S) 


103 




103 










26. 


Grade 3 (0) 
Grade 3^ (S) 


71 






69 








27. 


111 






111 








28. 


Grade 4 (0) 


114 






110 








29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


114 






113 


4th 


99 




30, 


List i 


32 












En 


31. 


List 2 


32 


20 


22 


24 




75 




32. 


Readiness in 














o 




Pri. 71. 


CO 












mET2 


33. 


Wo. Concepts 


81 


62 










34. 


Compute Skills 


56 


20 


37 


43 




77 




35. 
36. 


Time Concepts 
Money Concepts 


44 
24 


39 












37, 


Measurements 


24 


! 
















JIVERTIGE 


4 
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student C, Huntsville 
Grade: 5 

Date entered resource room: September, 1970 
Age: 11*5 

li. Ho^r classroom teacher described this child: (from comments prescreening form) 

Third grade teacher stated that "C" was lazy and had a short attention 
span. She felt he was distractable , had perceptual deficits and fine 
coordination problems. Stated that ha had problems in reading compre- 
hension and responded to directions very sloK^rly. 

B. What J learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

"C" had a very weak self-concept and atlso had a great deal of 
difficulty with auditory expressive skills. He is low on general 
information and basic arithmetic skills as i//e22 as tasks measuring 
perceptual ability in part-'Whole relationships. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things 2;^ could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining: 

"C r" weakness is in the language area. When I asked him to tell 
me all the things he could think of that were made of rubber, for 
example, I would receive either one or t^/o words or just a shrug of 
the shoulders. Pit first, he had difficulty with even the most simple 
verbal directions* 

Jlrithmetic reasoning was also a major deficit area* He seemed to 
have no understanding of the most simple "story problems. " His reading 
comprehension, of course, was low and caused this difficulty with the 
story problems in math when tliey mre presented in written form* Very 
lov^ in all social skills* 

D* tfethods emd jnaterials tried: 

Failures: I have been working on teaching '"C" about Ilmerica and 
lirkansas in relation to our country through films trips , pictures, 
discussions and maps* I don't feel I am making any progress* He has 
not been over 30 miles from home and cannot conceive of life in other 
areas* Linguistic reading and phonetic work have not shc^in many 
results, probably due to the lack of comprehension skills involved. 
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Successes: Uny cross nutdber puzzles or unique methods I could 
figure out to present math problems tA^re very rewardincj. Work in a 
"Money Makes Sense*' workbook greatly improved his reasoning skills. 

J feel that the coinposition skills and stress on the language 
areas in the Open Court Reading Series are responsible for his 
progress in reading and visual expressive language skills this 
year* Pote jnemory if as used to learn the multiplication. 

What should be done in the future? (assuming there will be a resource 
rootn available to him if lie will still be in elementary school) What 
are his chances for future success? 

"C" would continue to profit from inclusion in the resource 
room. However, what he needs most is an awareness course involving 
field trips to such ereas as an airport, a shopping center, and a 
city. 

I feel "C will be able to have average success in school in 
^ th(t future. 
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STUDENT D. SLD RESOURCE ROON, HUNTSVILLE 

• -o--t^orhnr, .. 1070 




STUDENT 



TWOYEJnR RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN LANGUAGE SKILLS 
MD ARITmmTIC 
SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HUNTSVILLE 



GRADE 5 (1971-72) 



Test ffl - September, 1970 
Test it2 - May, 1971 
Test #3 - April, 1972 



SUB J. 

AREA 



ITEM 



MAX. 
SCORE 



SCORE 
TEST §1 



SCORE 
TEST it2 



SCORE 
TEST ii3 



HIGHEST 
L^WL ATTAINED 



PERCENTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED lEVEL 



8 



Si: 



I. Letters (Names) 
.2. Letters (Sounds) 

3. Initial Sounds 

(Words) 

4. Final Sounds 

5. Blends 



30 
30 

10 
10 
10 



30 
13 

6 
7 

9 



26 

9 
8 
10 



100 



i 



6. List 

7. List 

8. List 

9. List 

10. List 

11. List 

12. List 

13. List 



lA (PP) 

IB (PRI) 

IC (1st) 

2A (2^) 

2B (2h 

3A (3p 

38 (3") 

4 (4th) 



40 
100 
205 
222 
178 
415 
366 
421 



39 
95 
182 
179 
134 
0 



216 
167 
0 



367 
306 
314 



1^(S) 



14. prepr inter (O) 

15. Preprimor (S) 

16. Primer (O) 

17. Primer (S) 

18. Grade 1 (0) 

19. Grade 
Grade 
Grade 

22. Grade 

23. Grade 
Grade 
Gride 
Grade 
Grade 



20. 
21. 



24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



(0) 
(S) 
(0) 
(S) 
(O) 
(S) 
(0) 
(S) 



28. Grade 4 (O) 

29. Grade 4 (s) 



38 
52 
54 
50 
54 
65 
84 
78 
76 
65 
100 
103 
71 
111 
114 
114 



38 
51 
52 
50 
54 
63 
78 
76 
66 
61 



80 
78 
75 
64 
98 

100 
66 

103 



69 
110 
111 
114 



4th 



75 



4th 



100 



to 



30, List 1 

31. List 2 



32 
32 



21 



28 



88 



32. Readiness in 

Pri. R. 

33. No. Ccmcepts 

34. Comput. Skills 

35. Time Concepts 

36. Money Ccmcepts 
\37. Measurements 



40 
81 
56 
44 
24 
24 



63 
18 
40 
20 



18 



21 



43 



77 



O ■ 
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PVERAGE 



88 
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student D, Huntsville 
Grade : 5 
Age: 10 '8 

Date Entered Resource Foom: Sentemhor , 1970 



Am How classroom teacher described this child: (from comments prcscreonincj form) 

Third grade teacher stated that he r-/as v/eak in all fields, especialltf 
jading emd spelling. Stated that "D" had a speech defect, was impulsive, 
hypoactive and had perceptual deficits • 

B. What I learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

I noted that "D" was very shy and reluctant to talk. Although he 
tested out 4.4 on the Gates Oral readina test, ho was only reading on the 
second grade level according to my tests. He does have a mild articulation 
problem %^hich seems to involve difficulty with initial sounds primarily. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining : 

"D'^ is very Ic^r in common sense reasoning* He seems to be suffering 
fro^a cultural deprivation as well as auditory expressive problems. His 
greatest difficulties are with tasks involving mental arithmetic reasoning, 
practical reasoning, and readina (esp. comprehension) * /t the time he 
entered my class ^ he was spelling a year behind grade level, could not 
subtract if it involved borrowing and had no concepts of multiplication 
or division » Onhis folla.'ing directions test, ho operated on a 7-3 year- 
old level. 

Dp Methods and foaterials tried: 

Failures: 7- linguistic method of reading did not provide very 
notable results » Illso, rittempts to improve his auditory expressive 
skills through reporting or discussing art projects on a tave recorder 
fell through'. The Ginn Series "Invitations to Thinking and Doing" proved 
to leave too much responsibility for learning to "D" and this r-ms not 
successful. 

Successes: Math was improved throucrh work with concrete objects 
such as blocks and the abacus. He also was able to learn spoiling words 
quickly from building the dosign of words with blocks. The Open Court 
Reading Program with its r^trong correlation between reading emd the 
other language arts is responsible for his success in these areas. The 
programmed phonics series on tapes were very nood for him, also. 
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E. What should be done in tlie fhture? (assuming there v/ill be n resource 
room available to him if he will still bo in clewontary school) l^Jhat 
are his chances for future success? 

"D" has made startlinrr progress this r-^st year. Fis first year 
in the resource room sha^/ed very little groith and was quite discouragina. 
If "D" continues in the manner in which he has established this past 
year, he will be able to operate in an average manner in the classroom. 
He still would profit f^om work in the resource room for approximatelij 
2 1/2 periods per week \.o continue to strengthen his weaker areas. 

r. other observations and recommendations: (From classroom teacher 
fifth grade. 4-25-72) 

"D" has improved his spelling ability to a certain degree this 
year. He is making average progress in arithmetic and is able to 
understand a majority of the areas we have studied in math. He is 
making average gradec^ in this area at the present, Fis reading 
ability is still low» I think he has gained more confidence in 
himself. He seems mora able to express himself before a large group^ 
He is still very shy but has improved. 



STUDENT E. SLD RESOURCE ROOM. HUNTSVILLE 

Writing Samples 



Prntci'nhpr , 1970 



cJl ..- . . .^ .,<l££ ^ .(TT-U.^fCc^-^^ / . 

. Jl^ ^j^m:., .^.iJ^ . 





y.au , 1971 



i 
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STUDENT E. SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HUNTSVILLE 

Writing Saitples (ccjnt'd) 



April, 1972 



& ^TU2y cLdJ^ ZthruyV^ ^tJLani2. 

dU^T^dif^ corui -^A-^v^ dbksL. <^^<=y^),cZi jleM- 



T'JO-yFJE RECOPD OF 
ACHIEVEl'ENT IN Lni^GUACF SKILLS 
LND r^RITmiETIC 
SLD HESOUPCE ROOM, UUllTSVILLE 

Test fl - Soptembor, 1970 
Test t!2 - Ma^r 1971 

STUDENT E CRUDE 5 (1971'-72) Test #3 - roril , 1972 



kJkJ U*J • 

LRETl 


rrE/-r 


SCORE 


SCORE 
TEST t^l 


SCORE 
TEST §2 


SCORE 
TEST f^3 


HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAINED 


PERCENTAGE SCOPI! 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEVEL 




7 




30 


30 










c • 




30 


23 


24 


26 




87 




J» 


Initial Sounds 




















10 


10 


9 










Final Sounds 


10 


3 


8 






\ 






Blends 


10 


9 


10 










6. 


List Ih (PP) 


40 


38 












7. 


Idst IB (PRI) 


100 


88 










u 




List IC (1st) 


205 


79 


107 








a 


9. 


List 2A (2 J 


222 


136 


191 


218 






10. 


List 2B (2y 


178 


113 


145 


171 






i 


11. 


List 3A (3 ) 


CIS 






338 








12. 
13. 


List 3B (3^) 
List 4 (4th) 


366 
421 






229 


3 


63 




IC. 


Preprimer (0) 


38 


37 














Prepnntor (S) 


52 


52 












16. 


Priiitsr (0) 


54 


53 












17. 


jrr.'.iner (S) 


50 


50 












16. 


Grade 1 (0) 


54 


53 












19. 


Grade 1 (S) 


65 


65 










St: 


20. 


Grade 2"* (0) 
Grade 2^ (S) 
Grade 2^ (O) 


84 


76 


33 








% 


21. 


78 


77 












22. 


76 


64 


75 










23. 


Grade 2 (S) 
Grade 3j^ (0) 
Grade 3 (S) 


65 




65 










2C. 
25. 


100 
103 




96 
101 










26. 


Grade 3^ (0) 


71 




66 


68 








27. 


Grade 3^ (S) 


111 






109 








28. 


Grade 4 (0) 


11^- 






107 








29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


114 






113 


4th 


99 




30. 


list 1 


32 


25 


25 








to 


31. 


Idst 2 


32 


7 




27 




84 




32. 


Readiness in 















1 


33. 


Pri. A. 

No. Concepts 


40 
81 


59 










g 


34. 


Comput. Skills 


56 


23 




42 




75 




35. 
36. 
37. 


Time Concepts 
/foney Concepts 
^leasureinents 


44 
24 
24 


41 
21 
33 
















jrVEPAGE 
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student E, Huntsville 
Grade: 5 
Age: 10^8 

Date: entered resource room: September, 1970 




/I. Ha^ classroom teacher described this child: (comnients from pre-screening form) 

Third class — ''has trouble disciplining himself. Reading v/ith under-* 
standing is his greatest problem, rryclling is also difficulty Fidigitij , 
short zittention span, distractahlo , perce^tuaJ deficits. " 

B. f-'hat I learned about this child during the diagnostic testinrr ph&se: 

t*k^ak in phonics. Poadinrr at seccmd gratia level , first semester . 
Spelling bola^ third grade level. Had very weak word-^attack sJ:ills. 
/'Uditory dccodinn skills very wceik. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining: 

Beading — could not distinguish differences in beginning phonetic 
soimdSf had a great deal of difficulty scvndina out any vford, missed 
many little" words in oral reading* 

.Did not realize relationships betif/een sounds and letters in spelling* 

D. Methods and Tmitorials tried: 

Failures: Ihc Michigan tracking prc*7ramf especially the workbook 
to improve reading comprehension provided no help. The Tachistosccpe 
provided very little aid also. Experience stories were not successful. 

Successes: Linguistic reading imthoas proved to be the breakthrough 
for "F". The Sullivan Series last year r^/ere helpful, but moved too 
slo^7ly* The lliami Linguistic Reading Series provided high interest for 
him and i:2cludccf mrjiy lessons: In stbry rriting rsnd in composition^ These 
composition cjccrcisos required -written ansv^ets to comprehension questions. 
Parquetry work and auditory tapes were helpful. 

E. I'Jhat should be done in the future? (assuming there will be a resource 
room available to him if he will still be in elementary school) VJhat are 
h^j chances for future success? 

"I?" should continue to receive special help in reading. He has 
improved a great deal and his self^concept is much bettor. He is making 
average grades in his classroon , but it is an all-ovt effort an the part 
of his parents and himself to do so! Ha na.^ does well in math and his 
auditory decoding difficulties pose little problems anymore. If he 
continues to work at his present rate, he possibly will "catch up" in 
his readina before he leaves Junior Hicrh. 
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STUDENT 



TWO-YEAR RECOPX OF 
ACHIEVEMENT III LAI'IC^U/iGE SKILLS 
T^^JD IPITmiETIC 
SLD PESOVP.CE ROOJ', HUNTSVILLE 



GPJIDE 4 (1971-72) 



Tost ifl - SeptejrbeTr 1970 
Test tf2 " May, 1971 
Test ft 3 - Tlpril, 1972 



SUB J. 

I^JiEA 



ITEl^' 



mx. 

SCORE 



SCORE 
TE^ #1 



SCORE 
TEST #2 



SCOPE 
TEST i}3 



HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAINED 



{PERCENTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEVEL 



1. letters (Names) 

2. Letters (Sounds) 

3. Initial Sounds 

(Words) 

4. Final Sounds 

5. Blends 



30 
30 

10 
10 
10 



30 
25 

6 
7 
9 



29 

10 
8 

9. 



90 



is 



6. List 

7. List 

8. List 

9. List 
dO. List 

11. List 

12. List 

13. List 



IT, (PP) 

IB (PPI) 

IC (1st} 

2A (2b 

2B (2\) 

31: (3 ) 

3B (3^) 

<3 (4th} 



40 
100 
205 
272 
178 
415 

366 
421 



38 
91 
167 
156 
110 



175 

145 



211 
163 
322 



76 



14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Pre primer (d 
Preprimer (S) 
Priwer (O) 
Primer (S) 
Grade 1 (O) 
1 (5} 
2j (0) 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Mi:) 



(Si 
(0) 
(S) 
(O) 
(S) 
(O) 
(S) 
(0) 
(S) 



38 
53 
54 
50 
54 
65 
84 
78 
76 
65 
100 
103 
71 
111 
114 
114 



38 
52 
53 
50 
52 
64 
71 
78 
71 
59 



82 
78 
73 

64 
94 

103 
69 

110 



111 
103 
112 



4th 



98 



30. 
31. 



List 1 
List 2 



32 
32 



20 
5 



24 



29 
22 



91 

69 



a 



32. Readiness in 

Pri, /;. 

33. No. Concepts 

34. Coimut. Skills 

35. Time Concepts 

36. Money Concepts 

37. I'fcasurements 



40 
81 
56 
44 
24 
24 



66 
25 
40 
20 
42 



47 



84 



hVERnGE 



3- 
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student F, Huntsvillp 
Grado: 4 
hge: 10*8 

Date entered resource room: Scpteinber , 197 C 



Pi* Horr classroow teacher described this child: (conwe:7ts from pro-screeninrr form) 

Third grade teacher stated that "F" is moodir ^ that he doesn't take 
dirf^ctions well :md is very careless in doing his work. She also stated he 
^ could not print or write^ She felt he was overly sensitive^ iinpulsive, 
distr '::tabJe, and had a short attention span. 

B. ^ What I learned <^out this child durinrr the diaanostic testina phase: 

J found "F" to be reading on la^' second grade levels His hand^/riting 
was extreneiy poor as viere other examples' of fine visual motor ability* He 
had a loc/ self-concept and had minimal interest in achievement* 

C. I'^ajor deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining: 

Writing for "F" is a real cliore. He not only has gross difficulty 
learning the shapes and patterm; of letters, but he has a great deal of 
difficulty slo^/ing himself dam enough to write legibly* 

He Is low in mathp but reading is his major deficit area* He still 
has difficulty retaining the rules of vo^rels and silent letters* His 
comprehension is fair. He i/as also \*^Qak in gross motor skills such as 
skipping, dancing, muscular strength, balance smd rhythm. 

£). Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: The writing tracing designs v/ere of no help to "F". The 
Continental Press Worksheets on visual^motor skills and independent 
activities provided no progress. The Illchicran Tracking Program for Visual 
Discrimination and Symbol Mem:>ry vras a failure. 

Successes: ('leaving, stitchery , cutting, and working i-rith clao u^as 
very rewarding for "F". Also, the crains made in all of his visual 
perceptual skills after tlie completion of the entire Detect Program 
were outstanding. The Miami Linguistic Peading Snries had a high enough 
interest level to really be worthwhile for "F". Working with structured 
writing paper has also proven to be an invaluable tool* 
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What should be done in the future? (assuming there will bo a resource 
room available to him if he will still be in elementary school) what 
are his chances for future success? 

"F" Still needs to be included in the resource room for at least 
another year. If his reading skills are brought up to an average level , 
he should have mid success in school. 

F. Other observations and recommendations, 

"F" was retained in the fourth grade last ijcar, and I was he^rtilij 
in favor of it* He missed much school due to illness last ijear and was 
in no ray ready to do fifth grade work, /'although his progress in the 
classroom has slowed drm recently, partly due to home problems, he has 
had a good year and has caught up a great deal* I feel this retention 
saved him, for a year at least, from excessive frustration in school* 
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STUDENT G, SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HUNTSVILLE 

Wilting Samples 



Frinternber , 1970 




-acitdj.--.- 




omA,.. 



y,vi , 1971 






STUDENT G, 3LD RESOURCE ROOM, HUNTSVILLE 

Writing Sennples (cont'd) 



AnrJl, 1972 



y\u,YY\&^ ^ ' _ tv _lCS' -d? ' maun 



i 



STUDENT 



G 



T^'JO-yEI^R PECOPD OF 
LCHIEVEMEIJT IN LANGUI^GE SKILLS 
IIW ARITHmTIC 
SLD RESOURCE POOl'^, WNTSVILLE 



GRADES (1971-72) 



Test ffl - September, 1970 
Test H2 - Fay, 1971 
Test as " April, 1972 



SUBJ.-^ 
/^PE/L 



s 



ITEM 



J. letters (llaxnes) 
2. Letters (Sounds) 
3- JnitiaZ Soxmds 

(Words) 
C, Final Sounds 
5. Blends 



SCOPE 



30 
30 

10 
10 
10 



SCORE 
TEST ifl' 



30 
22 

6 
5 
9 



SCOPE 
TEST ^2 



25 



10 



SCORE 
TEST (f3 



23 

10 



HIGHEST 
LEVEL l.TTt'^IUFD 



^ERCEHTAGE SCOPE 
\ ON HIGHEST 
1 ATTAINED LEVEL 



77 

100 



6. List 

7. List 

8. List 

9. List 

10. List 

11. List 

12. List 

13. List 



IR (PP) 

IB (PRI) 

IC (1st) 

2 A (2^) 

2B (2^) 

ri. oh 

33 (3^) 
C (4th) 



40 
100 
205 
222 
178 
415 
366 
421 



40 
83 
176 
164 
123 



198 
196 
158 



212 
175 
321 
213 



58 



l.(S) 

2 



14. Preprimer (6) 

15. Preprimer "} 

16. Primer (O) 

17. Priiner (S) 
IB. Grade 1 (O) 

19. Grade 

20. Grade 

21. Grade 

22. Grade 

23. Grade 

24. Grade 

25. Grade 

26. Grade 
Grade 



'1' 



27 
28 



Grade 4 



29. Grade 4 



(O) 
(S) 
(C) 
(S) 
(O) 

(s) 

(0) 
(S) 
(O) 
(S) 



38 
52 
54 
50 
54 
65 
84 
78 
76 
65 
100 
103 
71 
111 
114 
114 



37 




52 




54 




50 




53 




64 




78 


82 


78 


78 


72 


75 




61 




93 



95 
103 

65 
110 
108 
112 



4th 



98 



30. List 1 

31. List 2 



32 
32 



11 



19 



22 



69 



32. Readiness in 

Pri. /!• 

33. No. Concepts 

34. Comput. Skills 

35. Time Concepts 

36. Money Concepts 

37. lieasuiements 



40 
81 
56 
44 
24 
24 



17 
41 
22 
37 



37 



AA 
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student G, huntsville 
Grade: 5 
Age: 10*8 

Date entered resource room: September , 1970 



A. Hcf^/ classroom teacher described, thia child: (comments from pre-^screening form) 

Third grade teacher stated that "C?" possessed poor work habits. She 
also fw2t icoading without understanding held her behind. The teacher 
felt that "G" was hyperactive, fidigity, impulsixrOf distractable , <md 
had both a short attention span and perceptual deficits. 

B. What I learned about thic child durina the diagnostic testircr phase: 

I found "G" to be a passive little girl p/ith problems of visual 
pezception. She was also la'/ in visual motor skills and tended to 
rotate, perseverate and distort designs* she reads and spells on low 
second grade level. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining. 

"G" has major problems in almost all areas of academic work* She 
reverses many letters in reading and has Door word attack skills with 
loiv comprehension. 

At the time of initial testing, she ^^as weak in subtraction, and 
multiplication had not e/en crossed her mind. During these two years 
in the resource room, she has mastered multiplicaticm cuid division, 
but it was no easy task for her. She had problems in directionality , 
visual memory, and spelling. 

D. Methods and J^terials tried: 

^ . 

Failures: Visual^motor dittos did not seem to give "G" much help. 
Also, vrorking in the Continental Press Tnath series showed little worth — 
possibly due to the fact that this series cmtained so much new math* 
I also feel that working in the linguistic series of reading last year 
did not give "G" enough of the phonics skills which she needed. 

Successes: Working on the balance board, rocking board, and 
responding to tho Dance-^A^ Story records wore very successful for "G" 
in improving her gross motor skills, especially balance and rhythm. 
Playing jacks, stitchery and painting vrcre successful for visual^motor 
skill improvement. 
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Working in the UcCormick'-l'athcxs reading series, which is ohoneticalltj 
based, was verij worth while, Structurod j*friting papor and tracdng designs 
were very worths/hi le also. 

What should be done in the future? (assuming there will be a resource 
room available to him if he will still be in elementary school) What are 
his chances for future success? 



should be continued in the resource room* She does not care e 
great deal about being much more than just an average student. Her 
classroom teachers of the past tx^ro years have both complained about her 
complete lack, of interest in the classroom. I, however have not had 
any problems with passiveness in the resource room— she never seems 
overly e^iger to do any work, ho^/ever, unless it is an art-related activity. 
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mO-YEAR RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEHENT IN LTIJCUAGF SKILLS 
AND /iniTHMETIC 
SLD RESOURCE P.OOf'-, HimTSVILLE 

Test ffl - September, 1970 
Test if 2 - rau, 1971 

STUDENT I anr.DE 5 1971-72) . Test #3 - April, 1972 



SUBJ, 

TiREP, 



ITEIf 



MAX. 

SCORE 



SCORE 
TEST ffl 



SCORE 
TFCT if 2 



SCORE 
TEST ff3 



HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAINED 



pERCEtlTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED ISVEL 



1. Letters (Naifes) 

2. Letters (Sounds) 

3. Initial Sounds 

(mrds) 

4. Final Sounds 

5. Blends 



30 
30 

10 
10 
10 



30 
26 

9 
5 
10 



100 



6. List 

7. List 

8. List 

9. List 

10. List 

11. List 

12. List 

13. List 



lA (PP) 
IB (PPI) 
IC (1st) 



2A 



(3b 
2B (2V 

(3n 



3A 
3B 
4 (4th) 



40 
100 
205 
222 
178 
415 
366 
421 



38 
85 
118 



37 

89 
162 



39 
94 
187 
177 
117 



99 



14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Preprimer io) 
Preprimar (S) 
Printer (O) 
Primer (S) 
Grade 1 (O) 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



1^(S) 



(0) 
(S) 
(O) 
IS) 
(O) 
(S) 
(0) 
(S) 



Grade 4 (O) 
Grade 4 (S) 



38 
52 
54 
50 
54 
65 
84 
78 
76 
65 
100 
103 
71 
111 
114 
114 



38 
52 
49 
50 
46 
65 
74 
77 



77 

78 
61 



78 
78 

64 
59 
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30. 
31. 



List 1 
List 2 



32. Readiness in 

Pri. A. 

33. No. Concepts 

34. Comput. Skills 

35. Time Concepts 

36. Money Concepts 

37. Me^jsuretnents 



32 
32 



17 

5 



17 



18 
17 



40 
81 
56 
44 
24 
24 



60 
20 
29 
20 
42 



42 
<2 



AVERAGE 
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student I, Hunt svi lie 
Grade: 5 " 
Age: 12*3 

Date entered resource room: September , 1970 

A. How classroom teacher described this*l:Iiild: (comments fronf 'pre''-'i;&reenif2g Itarm) 

Third grade teacher stated that "I' s" basic problem is reading. She 
stated that he substituted words of similar meanincr , did not always 
distinguish the differences of letters, and did .^ot Tcnw the alvhabet in 
succession. She also felt he wight have a speech impediment, yet she 
thought part of it was habit. 

B« What I ieari70c? about^his child during the diagnostic testing phaset 

I found "I" to be hyperactive, distractable , impulsive young man rvith 
severe auditory problems. His I.o. range was very interesting — Verbal - 
90; Performance - 125; Full scale - 107. His visual motor skills, exoent 
for writing ^ were auite good. 

C. Major Deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining: 

"J" has major difficulty learning to say such lists as the days of 
the week, the alphabet, and the months of the year. He is very loc^ in 
auditory attention span, practical reasoning, and abstract verbal reasoning. 



His reading skills are of very poor quality. Although he knocks the 
individual phonetic sounds, last year, he absolutely could not blend sounds 
together to figure out a word. For example: he could say the sounds of 
jb-a-t but could not join them together to say bat. His writing is very 
poor due to his fidigity , impulsive work habits. 

Writing a sentence from dictation last year was nea^:ly impossible. 
He would say some of the words to himself emd then just not write t/iem. 
For example, he would possibly write, "Sam writing a pen." if I asked him 
to write, "Sam is writing with a pen.'^ 

D. Methods and materialr, tried: 

Fail:3res: There are times when I feel that every method I tried 
with "I" hrs been a failure. Linguistic reading offered little luelp,. 
learning vcn^el patterns such as all the spellings of the "long o" sound 
had little transfer, and working with experience stories proved to be 
more excitement than he could handle. Tape recording spelling i/as also 
most unsuccessful . 
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Successes: Behavior modification methods have been the break through 
v/ith "J". 7lt first, the rewards were candy; but as time went on, he 
earned points to have free time to v/cvk on science projects, play games, and 
watch filwstrips. He received points for vjriting, spelling, and exercises 
^in xoadirA^f.' I've als-o-fovn-d that the Open Gourt reading series have 
brought the most success to "J". DU'I Auditory Tape Series have improved 
his auditory attention span markedly. 

E» What should be done in the future? (assuming there will Jbe a resource 

room available to him if he will still be in elemen-^nry school) What are 
his chances for future success? 

"J" has quite a mixcd-up home situation, and unfortunately, he is not 
receiving the stability ho so desnera -.ely needs. His close relative who 
is a teacher in this system still believes that his reading problems stem 
from the fact that "I' s'' teachers are not aJ.lovnnrr him to read books that 
parallel his interests. His mother, in desperation at a conference this 
year with me, suggested that she miqht send him to a psychiatrist, but 
"I's'^ father saw no need for this. The mother also said she this year was 
sending off for a hearing aid for "J" because she really felt he couldn't 
hear* Last year, after a conference with me, they took ''I' to an ear 
specialist in Fayetteville who found absolutelij no physical impairments. 
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mC>-yElR RECORD OF 
TCUIEVEmNT 111 LrrnvrCE SKILLS 
J-ND APrTHMETIC 
SLD PES our CE poor, HU^ITSVILLE 

Test ffl - September, 1970 
Test n - r.ai^, 1971 

STUI^NT J GPADE 5 (1971-72) Tfest if 3 - April, 1972 



SUB J. 

AP^A 


ITEH 


l dXA • 


TP^T Hi 

d. ± iT JL 


TP<^T HP 


TF^,T // ^ 

X L-svJi If -J 


n X i.Tij xj*>j X 

JM^j V / 1 ^ X 7 iX iV £j 


PERCENTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEl^EL 




















1 • 


Letters (Names) 


30 


30 


30 










2. 


Letters (Sounds) 


30 


20 


28 










3. 


Initial Sounds 

\VjOTQS) 


10 


10 


10 












Final Sounds 


10 


8 


10 










r 

O • 


D 7 

tsiencis 


10 


7 


10 






100 




6. 


List lA (PP) 


60 


39 












7. 


List IB (PRI) 


100 


98 






• 






Q. 


List IC (1st) 


205 


196 












9. 


List 2A (2h 


r 222 


209 












10. 


List 2B (2 ) 


178 


170 










i 


11. 


list 3A (3b 


415 


365 












12 . 


last (J ; 


366 


295 




363 








13. 


list (Cth) 


421 


309 




401 


4th 


95 




14. 


Pre primer (0) 


38 


38 












15. 


Preprimer (S) 


52 


51 












16. 


Primer (0) 


54 


54 












17. 


Primer (S) 


50 


50 












18. 


Grade 1 (0) 


54 


54 












19. 


Grade 1 (S) 
Grade 2"^ (0) 
Grade 2^ (S) 


65 


63 












20. 
21. 


84 
78 


83 
78 












22. 


Grade_ 2 (a) 


/vT 


76 












23. 


Grade 2^ (S) 


65 


64 










1 


24. 


Grade 3 (o) 


100 


100 










25. 


Grade 3^ (S) 
Grade r (0) 


103 


102 












26. 


71 


69 












27. 


Grade 3 (S) 


111 


110 












28. 


Grade 4 (0) 


114 


110 












29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


1?4 


11^ 






4th 


98 


— ^ 


30. 


List 1 


32 












31. 


List 2 


32 


15 


27 






84 




32. 


Readiness in 


















Pri. A. 
















33. 


No. Concepts 


81 


78 












34. 


Comput. Skills 


56 


19 


39 


45 








35. 


Time Concepts 


44 


40 












36. 


tfoney Concepts 


24 


12 




16 








37. 


Measurements 


24 


20 




24 




100 


AVrPACE 


./I 
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student Huntsville 
Grade : 5 
Age : 11 * 4 

Date Entered resource Poom: Scptcirberr 1970 



A. Ho^^ classroom teacher described this child: (comments fron r>re- screening form) 

The third grade teacher stated that "J" lived in a dream world anr? had 
a short attention span. The teacher checked that "J" was hqnoactive and had 
perceptual deficits. She stated that she did not follow/ directions^ did not 
comprehend well in readinq, and had a poor vocabulari?. 

B. What I learned about this child durinn the diacmostic test inn phase: 

I found "J'* to be weak in math skills and fine motor skills. "J's" 
hand^'/riting v^as poor and she vas weak in s^nelling and story connosition. 
She seemed very uninterested about being in mii class* 

C. Major deficit areas — Hpecific things ho could not do or had difficultly 
learning or retaining: 

Arithmetic reasoning , spatial form manipulation, visual memorij, 
weasureTnent relationships , r-zriting. She had difficultly ^'rith subtraction; 
and in the area of arithmetic reasoning, she needed help with monei:j 
pvoblems , (counting, etc.) time, ar.d weights and measa.res* 

She had some difficulty with reversals of the commas letters at first, 
in reading and in writing. 

O. Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: The Fairbanks PerceDtUcil Motor Development Program did not 
seem to give "J" any help. I also felt that she really did not profit a 
great 'Jeal from writing lessons airred to correct snecific problems. For 
exaiTiple, she had a great deal of difficultij with arch letters; but working 
on these' letters specifically sha-rod less progress than working on art 
adiivitu. o which strongthoned over-all fine motor skills. 

Successes: l^^orking with detect and various narquetry training K>rograms 
was very profitable in improvino visual K^rceptual ryrobloms. Problems in 
math such as figuring amount and cost^ of food to buy for a woek from actual 
newspaper ads were great for ''J"- She x/ent through workbooks dealing with 
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measuring and irroneu, and growth was outstandincr^ The west successful 
projects were those dealing with groi^th of fine motor stills through 
art projects. Not only wore the fine motor skills enhanced, hut an 
awareness of her surroundings develover? and an improvement in her self- 
concept was gained. This av^areness and interest in learning p^as sham 
in her writing of stories and especially her deciding to learn the 
multiplication tables on her own-^-which she didi 

What should be done in the future? (assuming there will be a resource 
room available to him if he will still be in elementary school) What 
are his chances for future success? 

"J" no longer needs the resource roomf nor any special help. She 
has overcome her deficits and is having successful experiences in school, 
I v/ould rate her chances for success auite high. 
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ly^JO-YEP'R PECOFD OF 
ACHIEVEltENT IN LTNGUICE SKILLS 
AND ARITHHETIC 
SLD RESOURCE ROOM', HUNTSVILLE 

Test ifl - SoptCffibor, 1970 
Tost ft2 mij, 1971 

STUDENT K GRADE 5 (1971-72) Test (f3 - April, 1972 



SUBJ. 




ITEM 


MAX, 


SCORE 


SCOPE 


SCOPE 


UiaUEST 


PERCENTAGE SOOPJS 


AREA 




SCORE 


TEST HI 


TEST a 2 


TEST il3 


I£^^L ATTAINED 


ON HIGHEST 


















ATTAINED LEVEL 




7 

J. • 


T ^fTt y»o /AraT«£^cl 


JU 




JU 










o 

« • 


i.^ UcrZ^o {jOUTiCS/ 


ID 




«i J. 


0 Q 

<: J 




7*7 


i 


•J • 


X J iX l«X CZX kVL/U[4 v.] 0 














1 






10 


0 


9 


9 




90 






final Sounds 


10 


1 


/:. 


7 




70 




5. 


Blends 


10 


8 


5 


6 




60 




6. 


List lA (RP) 


<10 


37 


35 










7. 


Id St IB (PRI) 


100 


82 


92 










80 


List IC (1st) 


205 


118 


160 


189 








9, 


List 2a C? ) 


£ ^ 
















List 2B (2 ) 


178 










- 


i 


ii. 


List 3 A. (3 2) 


415 














12- 


List 3B (3 ) 


366 














J. J • 


















14. 


Preprimer CO^ 


38 


38 


36 










[25. 


Preprimer (S) 


52 


, 51 


52 










26. 


Primer (0) 


54 


51 


54 










27. 


Primer (S) 


50 


4-9 


50 










.15. 


Grade 1 (0) 


54 


45 


















nA 












20. 


Grade 2 (0) 


sc 


74 


76 


81 








22. 


Grade 2^ (S) 


78 


75 


76 


77 


























£ m 


















OA 


ij rcioe J» • ( u/ 


7 do 














clCitr J I "i^ / 


















nr^rff^ fn) 


73 


















7 7 7 

a. X X 














28. 


Grade C (0) 


114 














29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


114 












— 




List 1 
















30. 


32 


8 


13 


20 




63 




31. 


List 2 


32 


0 










O 


32. 


Readiness in 












« 






Pri. 


40 












1 


33. 


No, Concepts 


81 












1 


34. 


Compute Skills 


56 


17 




26 




50 




35. 


Time Concepts 


44 


14 












36. 


Honey Concepts 


24 


23 












37. 


l-l^asurements 


24 


11 










AVERAGE 


22 


72 



ERIC 
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student K, Huntsville 
Grade : 5 
Age: 12*3 

Date Entered Resource Room: September, 1970 



/». Hoi-/ classroom teacher describee] this child: (comments from pre^screening form) 

Third grade tencher stated that ''K^s'' problems lie in reading, especially 
comprehension — also spelling. She stated that ''JC" had a short attention 
span, had perceptual deficits, and suffered from a speech defect. 

B. What J learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

I found *'K" a very low achiever in all areas tested. She was very 
reluctant to speak, and her speech problems of 's o f" sounds, especially 
"s" blends, make her quite difficult to understand, 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty learning 
or retaining: 

"K" seems to be unahle to develop any method of word attack in reading. 
She miscalls common words constantly. She has a great deal of difficulty 
j^/xth any sort of rhyme v/ork. Blending a word has little meaning for her. 

She is very lo\r7 in spelling skills; and. of course, any phonetic approach 
is a waste of time. 

"Jf" reverses letters in reading as well as writing. Her gross motor 
skills are also very lo^r. 

D. Methods and imterials tried: 

Failures: Dny form of linguistic reading which I tried was a waste of 
time. Open Court v/as not successful, although it is multisensom , because 
it contains too much phonics for "K*\ Her writing was not markedly improved 
by structured writing paper or specific work on letter formations^ 

Successes: Work in the Frostig program, the Pathvmy Perceptual-^l^otor 
Development Program, and extensive work in parquetry proved very woTthwhile. 
Experience stories, at least, renewed hor interest in reading. Spelling 
taught in a multi-sensory manner using blocks, letters, etc*, was 
successful. Her fine motor sJi:ills have grown through art projects such 
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as painting, ircaving and stitchenj. I was finalh^ successful in tcachinq 
her to skip by enlisting the aid of another teacher , and the three of us 
holding hands skipped all over together until "/C" vias able to master the 
pattern and rhijthjn cf the skill herself, 

E* What should be done in the future? (assuming there will be a insource room 
available to him if he vrill still be in elementarg school) rvJaat are his 
chances for future success? 

"K" needs to have specialized instruction all during the dan, rather 
than just for an hour, Ladcing this, she needs to be in the resource 
room for many years to come. If she does not continue to receive special 
help, there is little hope of her succeeding in school in the future* 

F* Other observations and recommendations. 



"K" actually did not have the J.O. (Verbal - 86; Peiformance - 69; 
Full Scale - 86) for the Resource P.oom. Perhaps if she had bad a 
stimulating home environment or some extra help in her favor, the resource 
room vrould have been able to really get things going for her* No^'ever, 
her home environment is very poor, and she has not found the help she so 
desperatel'j needs. Her classroom teachers have just been unable to find 
much time to give her a great deal of individual help. 
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STUDENT 



TT^'OYEAR P.ECOPD OF 
P.CHIEVEimNT III Lr.NGUr.aE SKILLS 
AND ARITHMETIC 
SLD RESOURCE nOOl< , HUNTSVILIE 



GRADE 5 (1971''72) 



Test lil - 
Test tf2 ' 
Test if 3 - 



ScDtember, 1970 
ruaijr 1971 
Aprils 1972 



SUB J. 

AREA 



ITEM 



riAX. 
SCORE 



SCORE 
TEST ifl 



SCORE 
TEST tf2 



SCOPE 
TEST ff3 



HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAINED 



PERCENTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAa:NED LEVEL 



J. I&tters (names) 

2. Letters (Sounds 

3. Initial Sounds 

(Words) 
'i. Final Sounds 
5. Blends 



30 
30 

10 
10 
10 



30 
IC 

2 
1 
7 



29 

9 
9 
10 



97 

90 
90 
100 



Is: 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
list 



171 (PP) 
IB (PPI) 
IC (1st) 
2A (2b 
2D (2V 
(3^) 
(3^) 
('Cth) 



37. 

3B 
A 



CO 
100 
205 
222 
178 
415 
366 
'C21 



39 
93 
180 
184 
138 
235 



370 
293 
279 



4th 



66 



14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
16. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Preprimer (0) 
Preprimer (S) 
Primer (0) 
Primer (S) 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



(0) 
(S) 

: (o) 

(S) 

; (o) 

(S) 

(o) 

; (s) 
, (o) 
(s) 

(O) 



Grade 4 (S) 



38 
52 
54 
50 
54 
65 
84 
78 
76 
65 
100 
103 
71 
111 
114 
114 



36 
44 
53 
48 
48 
64 
81 
78 
73 
63 
93 
100 



99 
101 

69 
111 
110 
113 



4 th 



99 



IT 



30. 
31. 



List 1 
List 2 



32 
32 



19 



24 



29 



91 



H 



32. Readiness in 

Pri. A. 

33. No. Concepts 

34. Comput. Skills 

35. Time Concepts 

36. Money Ccncepts 

37. Measurements 



40 
81 

56 
44 
24 
24 



65 
17 

44 
23 
36 



34 



43 



77 



AVEPJ'.GE 



89 



ERIC 
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student L, Huntsville 
Grade: 5 
Age: 11*8 

Date Entered Pesource Room: September, 1970 



A. How classroom teacher des^ oed this child: 

A pre-screenincT form was not filled out for "L" as she vms a substitute 
for a child who was moving. This was all done two fjcars ago. The examiner 
felt that she definitely needed helr> , however. 

B. What I learned about this child during the diagnostic testina phase: 

I found to be weak in visual-^motor memory skills , common sense 
rccisoning, conceptual skills, and spelling skills. '*L's" self-concept 
at the time of initial testing seemed very low; and though she would try 
any task, she became easily frustrated and discouraged. 



C. '^ Major Deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 

learning or retaining: 

"L" had a great deal of difficulty with the basic math facts. She 
really did not have a firm foundation of the addition facts; and therefore , 
the subtraction, multiplication and division problems caused her a great 
deal of difficulty. 

She had some v/eakness in word attack skills and had difficulty 
distinguishing similar phonetic sounds. 

Arithmetic reasoning and spelling are her major deficit areas. Her 
gross motor skills of walking, thro^/ing, mur^cular strength, balance, and 
rhythm were weaknesses . 

D. Ilethcds and materials tried: 

Failures: The Kottemeyor spelling nrogram did not prove very successful 
for "L". Also, attempts to improve her visual-^motor memory skills through 
the use of the TACH-X were failures. Workinrj an "canned" story vroblems 
from old math hooks didji' t seem, to improve her arithmetic reasoning skills. 

Successes: "L" responded to teaching with concrete objects. Her 
math, using blocks and other aids improved auickly. Building the shapes 
of spelling words with blocks was very successful also. She gained many 
skills in language, general information, and spelling from working with the 
Ginn Series, ''Can You Imagine?" T phonetic approach to spelling was very good 
and math games and crossnumber math puzzles were successful. 
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What should be done in the future? (assuminrj there will be a resource room 
available to him if he v/ill still be in elementarij school) What are his 
chances for future success? 

"L" r^/ould profit from placement in the resource room next year to 
strengthen her newly acquired skills in conceptual areas and spelling, 
llcfwever, she has learned many concepts that she is able to transfer to the 
classroom; and I feel she will experience an average school career even 
vnthout any more specialized teaching v^hatsoever. 

Other observations and recommendations. 

"L^s" belf-^concept has improved greatly during these past two years 0 
She no longer cries r/hen she is not immediately successful and eagerly 
tries any tasJt. Actually, she often is so proud of her successes that 
she sonBtimes aDpePXS a bit "smug" ta^^cird her other classmates. Ouite a 
change from the guiet, shy little girl of tv/o years ago. 
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Ti^ChYE^J: RECOPD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN miGU/iCE SKILLS 
niD IiPITHr'ETIC 
SLD RESOURCE P00l[, Wl^lTSVILLE 

Test HI - September, 1970 
Test n - Mqij, 1971 

STUDEIfJT M GRADE 5 (1971-72) Test tf3 - April, 1972 



SUB J. 

AREA 


ITEH 


riAX. 

SCOPE 


SCORE 
TEST til 


SCORE 
TEST if 2 


SCORE 
TEST if 3 


HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAINED 


PEPCBIJTAGE SCOPE 
m HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEVEL 




















1. 


Letters (Naines) 


30 


28 












2. 


Letters (Sounds) 


30 


14 


27 






90 


I 


3. 


Initial Sounds 


















(Plords) 


J. v 




c 






90 






Final Sovsids 


in 


7 


J. f 






inn 




5. 


Blends 


J,U 


Q 


7 n 

JLU 






1 nn 




6. 


List lA (PP) 


40 


36 












7 


r.T 7n /PPT) 


100 


92 










LIST 


a 
o • 


cii- ir fieri-) 


305 


178 










q 




222 


176 


21C 










''0 


List fSy 


178 


129 


166 




2' 


93 


1 


/ 7 




'"d5 


267 












79 

• 




366 
421 
















Prcoriiuer (0 ) 


39 


36 












15* 


Preprimer (S) 


52 


52 














Primer (0) 


54 


53 












7 7 




50 


50 












7 P 




54 


54 












70 


riTSifJiLj, 7 /C > 


65 


65 














n-r^rJf^ 0 /n) 


84 


81 












21. 


Gra(fe 2 


78 


78 












• 

25. 


/^r'::irff=t 0^ /n) 

Grade 2 (S / 


76 

65 


71 

64 












2<?. 


Grade 3^ (0) 


100 


95 










25. 


Grade 3 (S) 


103 


101 












26. 


Grade 3^ (0) 
Grade 3^ (S) 


71 


65 












27. 


111 


110 












25. 


Grade 4 (0) 


114 


105 










• 


29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


114 


110 








96 


SPELL 
ING 


30. 


List 1 


32 


20 


2P. 








51. 


List 2 


32 




13 


23 




72 




52. 


Readiness in 














O 




Pri. A. 


40 














55. 


Wo. Concepts 


81 


68 










ss 


5<7. 


Compute Skills 


56 


17 


35 






63 


mil 


55. 
56. 


Time Concepts 
Money Concepts 


44 ■ 
24 


41 
19 












57. 


Measurements 


24 


35 








18 








/-.VERAG 


r 




5-f ' 


80 



er|c 



student Huntsville 
Grade: 5 
Agar ir 8 

Date Sntered resource Poom^ September^ 1970 

NOTE: "^y' moved to Texas before anv post tests could 2;-a axven; therefore, I 
can only report her progress in this narrative. 

A. HoM clc^ssroom teacher described this child: (ccmnents from ..r -screening form) 

Third grade classroom teacher felt tliat "tf' had jyerceptual deficits. 
She stated that she had trouble with reading, spelling and math. Teacher 
said she was a vrell-adjusted child who got along well with the other children. 

B. rvhat J learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

"M" has a mild speech articulation defeat. Fhe i/as spelling on second 
grade level and reading on very low third. Although the examiner felt that 
she had no notable deficits f I definitely think that she is a diild x/ith 
specific learning disabilities. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty 
learning or retaining: 

"Z^" had a great deal of difficulty with conceptual skills. Even at 
fourth grade, she was still having difficulty with such problems as 
/ / - S = 20, and C + /_/ = 13. mitiplicationhad little meaning for her, 
and only after an extended period of time, did she understand the relation" 
ship between adding and multiplying. 

She had problems with spelling; and approaching it phonetically offered 
very sla/ progress. She had difficulty with directionality, and her 
weakness in visual-motor memory made spelling even more difficult for her 
to master. 

D. Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: Attempting to teach spelling through similar words such as 
first teaching the word "sing'* and then extending to work with such r;ords 
as "bring, thing, ring, etc. , had very little carry-over value. Also, 
working in math, "M*' would gain little permanent understanding from work 
with the abacus^ or bloaks. 
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Successes: "/f was able to master multiplication by working out the 
facts by expanded addition — such as: 6x7^6'h6'^6^6'h6^6'f6a 
She was successful in strengthening her basic addition facts by tape 
recorded time tests. Behavior modification techniques vrere responsible 
for mudi progress in spelling. Peal-^life, math-^related problems 
strengthened her reasoning abilities. Tfje workbook, "Time and Telling 
Timfn" was very successful material for "M'\ 

What should be done in the future? iussuming there will be a resource rnom 
availe^le to him if he will still be in elementary school) Wi.at are bis 
chances for future success? 

"If' would profit by another year in the resource room; hovjever, due 
to her strong desire to succeed and curiousity in learning, X kno^j she 
will have an average school career even though she still has a great 
deal of difficulty in spelling and math. We have v/orked with a dictionary 
a lot,>and sh^ realizes that this book will have tc her best frimd^ 
llath will always be her weakest area; however, according to her fifth 
grade teacher thJs year, she really did excellent tliinking in the geometry 
section of th^ir textt. 
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WOYEim PECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN IJINGUAGK SKILLS 
MD ARITmn:TIC 
SLD RESaUPCE R\0:t, HUNTSVILLE 

Test tfl - November, 1971 
STUDENT ^ M GRAIE 2 (1971-72) '^est #2 - April, 1972 



SUBJ. 

AREA 



ITEM 



MAJK. 
SCORE 



SCORE 
TEST ftl 



SCORE 
TEST if 2 



SCOPE 
TEST ff3 



HIGHEST 
LEVEL liTTAINED 



PERCENT/'.GE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
ATTAINED LEVEL 



^1 



ft) 



1. Letters (Names) 

2. letters (Sounds) 

3. Initial Sounds 

(Words) 

4. Final Sounds 

5. Blends 



30 
30 

10 
10 
10 



28 
23 

3 

0 
0 



25 

8 
8 
9 



80 
90 

90 



6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10, 

11. 

12. 
13. 



List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 
List 



m (pp) 

IB (PRI) 
IC (1st) 



2/) 



2B (2p 
3R (3p 
3B (3^) 
4 (4th) 



40 
100 
205 
222 
173 
^15 
366 
421 



39 
79 



91 
156 



76 



JO. 



14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



Prepriaer (0) 
Preprimer (S) 
Primer (O) 
Primer (S) 
Grade 1 (O) 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



Ij^(S) 



3^ 



(o) 

(S) 
(0) 
(S) 
(O) 
(S) 



Grade ^ (0) 

Grade 3^ (S) 

Grade 4 (O) 

Grade 4 (S) 



38 
52 
54 
50 
54 
6:> 
84 
78 
76 
65 
100 
103 
71 
111 
114 
114 



37 
52 
52 
50 
48 
64 



50 
63 
75 
74 



95 



30. 
31. 



List 1 
Idst 2 



32 
32 



11 



15 



47 



i 



32. Readiness in 

Pri. P. 

33. //o. Ctxicepts 

34. Compat. Skills 

35. Time Concepts 

36. Mcmey Concepts 

37. Measurements 



40 
81 
56 
44 
24 
24 



50 
5 

23 
7 



62 
12 
31 
10 



77 

21 
70 
42 



AVERAGE 



2- 



68 
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student Mr Hunt svx lie 
Grade : 2 
age: 7^10 

Date Entered Resource Foom: IJovernber 30, 1971 



7i. Hm classroom teacher described this child: (conments from pre^screening form) 

First grade teacher stated that this child had ^ many of the 
characteristics of the child she had seen in the movie, "Early Recogniticn of 
Children with SLD." She stated that "rjl" could not keep up with anything, 
was hypoactive, had gross and fine coor^^'* nation problems, perceptual deficits, 
misinterpreted verbal instructions , and had poor hand-eiie coordination. 

B. What I learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

I found '^iWi" to be cooperative child who has major problems in visual 
perception. She is str.xbismic. I did not feel that she was hypoactive at 
all* "PA" is very eager to please* Operates far belo^r grade and age level. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty learning 
or retaining: 

tested out two years bela^ her age level in the Frostig subtests of 
Figure^Ground and Constancy of Shape. Her writing is very poor, including 
poor pencil position. She is Icm in math — especially in arithmetic reasoning. 
She has difficulty with left and right and performs such tasks as cutting, 
reproduction of designs, and batting a ball at a target very poorly. 

jD. Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: Since I have only had "TJ\" five months, I really do not feel 
that we had a good chance to evaluate what is not working. She did not 
respond well to using a jack ball on her pencil to improve pencil position , 
nor did structuring the top of her desk with masking tape and a hand-'cut'^out 
improve her paper position. Continental Press Visual-l^tor work sheets seem 
to provide little help. 

Successes: Having completed Book 1 in Detect, I feel that this is the 
most successful material that "/Jl" has worked with. Her organization of 
space, directionality and shape constancy skills have all improved* The 
Pathway progran, cutting, gross motor activities such as balance and throwing 
skills, have all been successful. The Fairbanks Program in the area of 
figure'-ground seeirs to be helping this area of her perceptual skills* "Twister" 
is helpful for directionality. 
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E. What should be done in the future? (assumincr tliere will be a resource room 
available to liim if be will still bo in elementary school) What are his 
chances for future success? 



"M" needs to he continued in the resource room in order for her to 
oxrercome her many deficit areas. If she continues to receive specialized 
training, she should be able to operate in an averacre mcinner after two more 
years in the resource room. 

F. Other observations and recommendations (comments of "Tl/Vs" second grade 
teacher). 

"7\A' s" printing has greatly improved. Her written work is neater in 
general* Also, she keeps her desk neater. She does quite well orally in 
addition and multiplicatiai. combinations. 
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STUDEllT 



mOYEAR FECOnD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN IJlNGU/lGE SKILLS 
' /!ND miTHimTIC 
SLD RESOURCE ROOH^ HUNTSVILLE 



BB 



GRADE 3 (1971-72) 



Test #J - Aprils 1971 
Test if2 - r.prilr 1972 



SUBJ. 
AREA 


ITElf 


SCOPE 


SCOPE 
TEFT Hi 


SCOPJ^ 
TEST a 2 


SCOPE 
TEST if 3 


HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAINED 


PERCENTAGE SCORE 

ON HIGHEST 
I'TTT-WED LEVEL 


8 
H 






30 


30 














30 


15 


28 






93 




J. 


Initial Sounds 


















(words; 


10 


0 


10 






100 


yt 
<r* 


rliiaJL tDOUTlClS 


10 


0 


9 






90 




C 

3 • 




10 


0 


10 






100 




6. 


list I/I. ^pp; 


CO 


35 


CO 










7. 


List IB (PRI) 


100 


84 


100 










5. 


List IC (1st) 






173 








CO 

!3 


9. 


List 2A (2^) 
List 2B (2h 
List 3 A (3^) 


222 




169 








10. 
li. 


178 
615 




13c 
231 




3^ 


56 




12. 
23. 


List 3B (3^) 
List 4 (6th) 


j6d 
421 














14. 


Preprimer (0) 


38 


38 












15. 


PreprxTner (S) 


52 


52 












16. 


Primer (0) 


5C 


52 














Pri mf^T* 


50 


50 












IS. 


Grade 1 (O) 


54 


47 


54 










19. 


Grade 1 (S) 


^ IT 

65 


64 


66 








to 


20. 


Grade 2^ (0) 


84 


77 


79 








1 


21. 


Grade 2^ (s) 


78 




77 










22. 
23. 


Grade 2^ (0) 
Grade 2^ (S) 


76 
65 




72 

62 










24. 
25. 


Grade 3^ (0) 
Grade 3^ (S) 


100 
103 




94 
100 




1 

3 


97 




26. 


Grade 3 (0) 
Grade 3^ (S) 


71 














27. 


111 














28. 


Grade 4 (O) 


114 














29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


114 














30. 


List 1 


32 


2 


20 






66 


to 


31. 


List 2 


32 














32, 


Readiness in 














O 




Pri* A. 


40 














33. 


No. Concepts 


81 


63 










3-2. 


Comput. Skills 


56 


12 


31 






55 


Eh 


35. 
36. 
37. 


Time Concepts 
PUcney Concepts 
^ieasureinents 


44 
24 
24 


22 
18 


43 






98 


rWRAGE 


3l 


84 
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student BE, Huntsville 
Grade: 3 
Age: 9-2 

Date Entered Resource Room: Dpril 27, 1971 



A* Hc»/ classroom teacJtier described this child: (comments from pre-screening form) 

Second grade teacher stated that "DB's" attention vmndered easilv, had 
difficulty remembering sounds of letters or commonly used words, and mote 
poorly. She felt he had difficulty in every area except arithmetic. Idso 
she stated that he was distr actable. 

B. \f?hat I learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

*'BB'* is a very personable, vjork- oriented, cooperative youngster. His 
attention span is quite good, and he is not hyperactive. There was no 
indication of visual perceptual or fine visual-motor coordination deficits, 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty learning 
or retaining: 

"BB's" reading v:as at least 1 1/2 years behind grade level when he entered 
the resource room* He read too fast and had poor word attack skills* 

In spelling, he was lost in trying to match the phonetic sounds with the 
written letter. 



He was very reluctant to try cursive writing,- and when he did, be did 
his work very sickly* 

D. Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: In "BB's" case, the Open Couit reading series x^as not the most 
successful method of reading for bdm because he did not need to establish an 
approach to reading. He already had one. Open Court v?ith its uniaue methods 
was too burdensome for "DD". He needed reinforcement and extension of skills 
rather than a complete new foundation. 

Successes: Any "pure" phonics work was very profitable for "BB". Kottmeyer 
spelling instructic^ worked well* "BD' s" handwriting skills were enhanced by 
the detailed instruction offered in "Visual, Auditory, Kinesthetic, Tactile 
Skills to Reading V^riting and Spelling. " 
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E. f^kat should be done in the future? (assuminq there will be a resource room 
available to him if he v/ill still be in elementary school) What are his 
chances for future success? 



"BB** would profit by another year in the resource room to bring his 
academic work up to an average level. If he does receive this svecialized 
instruction , I feel he will have successful school experiences. 

F. Other observations and recommsndations. (Comments from "DB's'' third grade 
teacher) 

'*DB" is not the same child now as at the beginning of this school term. 
I don't meaji that he is excelling in any one category, but he has improved 
noticahly in every activity. He is curious, emxious, interested, relaxed, 
and most important, a hapoy child. He is critical of his v/ork^ is aware of 
times that he does well, and loves praise and approval. He is also aware of 
times he does not do his best, and is willing to try again. One thing 
especially I notice is that he now plans, or organizes, his written work 
before be starts. He still needs more time than that for an average student; 
but give him timef some approval, a touch of interest — and he can please the 
teacher, which he likes to doi 
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STUDENT 



CC 



Tl'JOYEAR PECOPD OF 
ACHIEVEI'^ENT IN JXNGUAGE SKILLS 
AND ARITHMETIC 
SLD PESOUrCE ROOF, IJUNTSVILLE 

GRADE 5 (1971-72) 



Tost ftl " April, 1971 
Test tf2 - April, 1972 



SUDJ. 
AREA 


ITEM 


liAX. 
SCORE 


SCORE 
TEST #i 


SCORE 
TEST if2 


SCOPE 
TEST ff3 


HIGHEST 
LEVEL ATTAmED 


PERCENTAGE SCORE 
ON HIGHEST 
UTTAIblED LEVEL 




7 , 




30 


30 








100 


o 






30 


26 








87 




J • 


















( woros ) 


10 


10 








100 


<?. 


EiuBl Sounds 


10 


10 








100 




5. 


Blends 


10 


10 








100 




6- 


List lA (PP) 


^■0 














7- 


List ID (PRI) 


100 












Eh 


5. 


List IC (1st) 


205 












9. 


List 2A (2^) 


222 
















List 2B (2h 


178 














11. 


List 3 A (3 ) 


415 












i 


12. 
13. 


List 3n (3^) 
List C (Ath) 


366 
421 














14. 


Preprimer (0) 


38 














15. 


Prepriwer (S) 


52 














J.o • 


Frxw^r \U/ 


54 














17. 


Primer (S) 


50 














la. 


Grade 1 (O) 


54 












Hi 


19. 


Grade 1 (S) 


65 












in 
Q4 

9^ 


20. 
21. 


Grade 2^ (0) 
Grade 2^ (S) 


84 
78 












22. 


Grade 2^ (0) 
Grade 2^ (S) 


76 


72 










t 


23. 


65 


65 












24. 
25. 


Grade 3"^ (0) 
Grade 3^ (S) 


100 
103 


99 
103 












26. 


Grade 3'i (0) 
Grade 3^ (S) 


71 


65 












27. 


111 


. Ill 












28. 


Grade 4 (0) 


114 


107 












29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


114 


113 






4 


99 


SPELL 
INC 


30. 


List 1 


32 












31. 


List 2 


32 


19 


29 






91 




32. 


Readiness in 














0 


33. 


Pri. Tx. 
No. Concepts 


40 
81 


65 










Eh 


34. 


Comput. Skills 


56 


33 


41 






73 


35. 


Time Concepts 


44 


43 












36. 
37. 


Honev Concepts 
Measurements 


24 
24 


20 




\ 

\ 






AVERAGE 




94 
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student CC, Hmtsville 
Grade : 5 
Age: 11*6 

Date Entered Resource Pqow: April 12, 1971 



r,. How classroom teacher described this child: (Comments from pre-^screeninrj form) 

The fourth grade teacher stated that "CC" has gross motor problems, poor 
hand-^exje coordination, difficulty v/ith reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
'Ipelling, She stated his writing v-^as atrocious , and he was unable to copy 
cmy mark from the board. 

B* What I learned about this child during the diagnostic testing phase: 

Very poor fine motor skills — writing is almost illegible — reading on 
grade level v/ith good comnosition. Spelling was ooor but mainly due to 
writing difficulties. He tried very hard to compensate for his difficulties 
through "chit-chatting" constantly. 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficulty learning 
or retaining: 

Writing — poor size of letters—some reversals — wrote too fast 
Spelling — a year behind grade level 

Math-^-weak in problem solving skills and reasoning^'-multiplication 

was also a problem 
Fine motor skills sudi as cutting, playing jacks, hitting a ball 

suspended from a string with a bat (Pathway) were very poor 

D. Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: Frostig materials (worksheets) seemed tc give very little 
help. A larger size pencil or even a pencil vrith a rubier ball on it did 
not give any help for Ks x/riting problem. Tracing designs and writing 
sheared very little worth in "CC^s" progress. 

Successes: Any combination of art activities with fine motor skills 
such as various forms of stitchery, cutting-^out sport pictures to make 
a poster, building a loom, and weaving were outstanding. Color-lined paper 
and an extensive reviex^ of letter shapes and nractice in single and joined 
letters using various writing tools were successful. The black parquetry 
set prith its exercises was very nood. Pathway ajid the workbooks in reading/ 
Thinking Skills were excellent for "CC". His math skills improved through 
working with the money workbook, "Money l^^akes Sense," ajid spelling was 
improved through studyir.g phonetic patterns and work in "Dr. Spello. " 
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f*Jhat should he done in the future? (assuming there I'/ill be a resource room 
available to him if he /ill still be in elementary school) What are his 
chances for future success? 

I feel like "CC" does not need the help of the resource room teacher 
any longer^ His grades in writing in his classroom, are no^^ average, and 
he is making above averege grades in other areas* I feel that he will have 
successful school experiences from nor-/ on. 

Other observations and recommendations : 

One very rewarding fact that came from working wich "CC" vras that his 
eye doctor said that he no longer needed to wear glasses. The doctor 
stated that through the specific work I did in strengthening his visual-- 
perceptual skills and hand-eye coordination skills , his eyes no longer 
needed glasses. "CC and his parents were thrilled^ The eye doctor had 
"CC" on a program parallel with mine for quite a while before he came to 
the resource room. Apparently that program, together with the help he 
received in the resource room did the trick! 
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mo YEAR RECORD OF 
riCHIEVEl^NT IN LAMGUAGE SKILLS 
AND APITHl'ETIC 
SLD RESOUPCE ROOI% F!UNTS\^ILLE 

Test Hi - Aprils 1971 

STUnSNT DD GRADE 1 (1971-72) " AP" J , 1972 





SUDJ. 

AREA 




ITEM 


SCORE 


SCORE 
TEST ifl 


SCOFxE SCORE 
TEST ff2 TEST ^3 


HIGHEST ''^T'S^r^ 
LE^.L ATTAINED f^L. , 
AiTTAlNED LEVEL 




1. 




30 


18 


28 


93 




2. 


Letters (Sounds) 


30 


0 


22 


73 




3. 


Initial Sounds 














(f^'ords) 


10 


0 


9 


90 




4. 


Final Sounds 


10 


0 


9 


90 




5. 


Blends 


10 


0 


8 


80 




6. 


List lA (PP) 


60 


27 


38 






7. 


List ID (PPI) 


100 


2 


74 






B. 


List IC (1st) 


205 




100 


1 49 




9, 


List 2A (2^) 


222 










10. 


List 2B (2 J 


178 










11. 


List 3/i r'J j 


415 










12. 


List 3B (3 ) 


366 










13. 


List <? (^th) 


421 










14. 


Preprin?er ^0^ 


38 


23 


38 






15. 


Preprimor 


52 




52 






16. 


Primer fO^ 


54 




53 






17. 


Primer C5J 


50 




48 






18. 


Grade 1 (0) 


54 




44 






19. 


Grade 1 (S) 


65 




58 


J 89 




£U . 


uracte £ {U/ 


IS fx 










21. 


Grade 2^ (S) 


78 










22. 


Grade 2^ (0) 


76 










23. 


Grade 2 (S) 


65 










24. 


Grade 3^ (0) 


100 










25. 


Grade 3^ (S) 


103 










26. 


Grade 3^ (0) 


71 










27. 


Grade 3 (S) 


111 










28. 


Grade <^ (0) 


114 










29. 


Grade 4 (S) 


lie 










30. 


List 1 


32 










31. 


List 2 


32 










32. 


Readiness in 
Pri. A. 


40 










33. 


No. Concepts 


81 


18 


49 


60 




34. 


Comput. Skills 


56 


3 


8 






35. 


Time Concepts 


44 


0 


14 


32 




36. 


Money Concepts 


24 


0 








37. 


Measurements 


24 


0 







AVERAGE 1 67 
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student DD, Huntsville 
Grade : 1 
/Ige: 8'^ 

Date Entered Resource Room: April 13, 1971 



A* ti(M classroom teacher described this child: (comwonts from pre-screening form) 

In describing ^'DD's" academic vroblom, the teacher stated, "He is 
lost more of ■*'hc time in all academic vrork. Pretends he knows , and really , 
I think he wants vc^y much to learn. His interest span i^ very short. He 
seems to me to have some mental problem when it comes to learning 

Behavioral patterns: 

"DD* s" a very personable, cooperative , eager youngster who is somewhat 
overactive » His major symptoms include slow auditory processing , short 
attention span, hyperactivity and articulation disorder. He was rated on 
the Gates as a non-reader. He has no major visual verception or visual- 
motor coordination deficits, 

C. Major deficit areas — Specific things he could not do or had difficultn 
learning or retaining: 

"DD" did not know colors, numbers, items in sequential order (names 
of days) and had absolutely no X'X)rd attack skills. His processing of 
auditory information was so slow that I absolutely had to be sure that his 
attention had been obtained before I proceeded with short verbal directions. 
It is x/ery difficult for him to learn names of anything such as colors, and 
mastering these problems require weeks of work. In learning letters ajtid 
sounds, he had a great Jeal of difficulty distinguisMng between "I" and 
"n". Math is also a major deficit area, 

D, Methods and materials tried: 

Failures: When I first attempted to teach "DD" the names of the days 
of tlie week, I would point to the day^' on the calendar, say them, and then 
try to get him to repeat them. We went through a month of agony like this 
v/ity no progress whatsoever. Finally, one day, just out of f rust ration , 
I wrote the names on word cards (he had no reading skills at this point) 
and gave them to him to look at as he recited the days and whamol he 
learned them almost instantly with just the help of those word cards as 
. visiial cues. 
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Successes: Open Court has been nost successful for his reading. Using 
cursi ve wri ting instruction (something he is wild to learn because he r*;iJl 
jbe ahead of his classmates) as a reward for progress in his readincr has 
worked wonderfully- Uis strong visual-motor skills allow cursive v/riting 
to be very easy for him to master. The DLM Auditory Tapes have improved 
his auditory processing amazingly. ''DD" also responds well in working 
with older boys in reading games. He is able to beat them in gross-^motor 
gaiTjos easily. 

E. ?Jhat should be done in the future? (assuming there will bo a resource room 
available to him if ha will still be in elementary school) Hhat are his 
chances for future success? 

Although "DD" has made outstanding progress this nest year^ I feel 

like he v/ould profit greatly from the resource room for at least one more 

year. If he continues to receive specialized help, I feel he v/ill be 
successful in school in the years to come. 

F. Other U:iScrvations and recommendations. (Comments from "DD's" present teacher) 

"DD's" listening ability in the classroom has improved. He still has 
trouble listening quietly to all instructions and wants to begin before 
everything is ready. He is very willing to tackle nearly any problem on 
lessons. At the beginning of school, this was not so. He even would say 
that he couldn't do this or that and v/ouldn^t try. Also, no^r ho works very 
hard to sound out words that are unfamiliar. Huch progress has been shovm 
here. He has gained self-confidence and is oven able to discipline himself 
more now. 
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hffective Domain 

Objective II Students will display positive response and value for 

the school environment as demonstrated through their self-esteem and their 
self-directed activities as measured by toacher-made rating scales.^' 

II D-'2 

In the affective domain, it was learned that these students rated themselves 
high, using the HERDC self-image survey scale. Their average (one resource room) 
was J -99 out of a possible 5.0. This was the highest average score made among 
the five groups tested* The high score may be attributed to the fact that there 
was special effort to elevate student self-image within this group. T,lso , the 
individual attention given to these students by the instructor probably helped 
the students to feel good about their achievements. 

The same group scored an average of '1.12 on post-test. On a test of 
significance , using the .01 level of significance for a twa-tailed test, at 
14 df, a t of .60 vias obtained, shoeing that the gain of .13 between pre- emd 
post-test was not significant. See Table XXIII. A summary of all groups tested 
on the Self-Im-'^.ge Survey is shown in Table XXIV. 

Other evaluative results may be found by reading the case histories of all 
SLD students in the two resource rooms of this project. These descriptions 
were written by the resource room teachers. 

*The Self-image Survey Scale was not developed and ready for use until the 
second year of this project. 
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TmiE XXIII 



CaiP/lRISON OF PRE- P,ND POST-TEST SCOPES 
SLD P^SOURCE ROOM, HARRISON 
SELF-imCE SURVEY 



ITEP 


SLD 

RESOURCE wor: 


GMN 


PRE- TEST / 

/ POST- TEST 


1. I am neat and clean 


*4.13/^..^20 


.27 


2* I like the clothos I wear 


6. 36/^:. 53 


.17 


3. I am happy and cheerful 


6.C7/3,87 


.60 


6. I am good looking (pretty) 


3.20/3.33 




5. J am qood to other peovlr^ 




.00 


6. I am smart 


3.43/3.20 


-.23 


7. I am brave 


4. 33/4. a 


.IC 


8. I am healthy 


4.00/6.20 


.20 


9. I am strong 


4.40/4.27 


-.13 


10. Other children like me 


4.07/4.07 


.00 


11* Gram' UPS like me 


4.07/4.53 


.C6 


12. I am a leader 


3. 73/4. 00 


.27 


13. I am good in games and sports 


4.07/^. 33 


.26 


14. When I grov^ up, I will be 
famous 


3.07/3.93 


.86 


GROUP r^VERLGES 


3.99/4.12 


.13 



^First figure represents pre-test^ second figure ^ post-test. 

This test was not developed and readu for use until the second year of this 
project . 
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TABLE ..XXZV 



AVEH/'GE SCORES ON EI'CU 
TEST ITEMf ALL GWUPS TESTED 
SELF'IM/'GE SUPVEY 



ITEF' 


SLD 

RESOUKCE 
P.OOM 


5T!! GP.?.DE 
CLASS ill 


5TU GRADE 
CLASS it 2 


5TfJ GRADE 
CLASS #3 


COMBINED 
AVERAGES 


!• I aw neat and clean 


^4.13/4.40 


4.05 


^^3.71/4.00 


3.89 


4.03 


2. J like the clothes I vjoar 


4.36/4.53 


'^63 


4.50/4.35 


4.63 


3.50 


3. I am happy and cheerful 


4.47/3.87 


4.17 


3.86/4.00 


4.00 


4.06 


4. I am good, looking (pretty) 


3.20/3.33 


3.03 


3.07/3.29 


3.37 


3. 22 


5. I aw good to other people 


4.47/ 4. 47 


3.91 


3.86/4.07 


3.47 


4.04 


6. I am smart 


3.43/3.20 


3.40 


3.00/3.07 


3.31 


3.24 


7. I am brave 


4.33/4.47 


4.00 


4.21/3.79 


4.05 


4.14 


8, I am healthy 


4.00/4.20 


3.89 


' 3.93/3.71 


3.84 


3.93 


9- I am strona 


4.40/4.27 


3.83 


3.71/3.93 


4.11 


4. 04 


10. Other children like we 


4.07/4.07 


3.94 


3.43/3.36 


3.79 


3.78 


12. Grovm'ups like me 


4.07/4.53 


4.43 


4.07/3.71 


4.00 


4.14 


J2* J am a leader 


3.73/4.00 


3.23 


3.07/3.07 


3.00 


3.35 


13. I am good in games and 
sports 


4.07/4.33 


4.14 


3.64/3.79 


4.00 


4.00 


14. When I grow up, I will be 
famous 


3.07/3.93 


3.03 


2.29/2.50 


3.21 


3.01 


GROUP AVERAGES. 


3.99/4.12 


3.84 


3.60/3.62 


3.76 


3. 82 



^First figure represents pre-test; second figure, past-tost 
**First figure represents first test taken March 27; second figure, re- test taken March 31. 
The correlation beti'/een test and re-test v/as .82, shoeing that the test is reliable. 
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Psychomotor Domain_ 

Objective II Students whose learning disabilities arc related to a 

sensory deficit in motor response v/ill show gain in imitation and manipulation 
as related t the process of sr?eech, language, reading r writing f and arithmetic, 
as measured by observation by specialist teachers and consultants* 

II 1-3 

/I sample testing showed a gain of 9*8 percent between pre- and post-test 
over a two-year period on visual perceptual motor skills (Table XXV) , and a 
gain of 59 percent on gross motor skills (Tables XXVI and XXVII). Table XXVIII 
shc^n: the two-year gain of each student in sensory-motor skills to be <10 nercent. 
The gain in auditory perceptual-motor skills (Table XXIK) was 26 percent. Table 
XXX sho/JS that nine out of ten students obtained a perfect score in time concepts 
en post-test. 
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TABLE XXVI 
(OBJECTIVE II 



ACHIEVEMENT IN 
GROSS HOTOR SKILLS 
SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HARRISON 





«. 


3KILa 


'Q T7 


J WW 


TCU ( 


-71 TAT 






7 














STUDENT 


CD 


SITTING 


b 


g 


% 




i 


SKIPPING 


H 

Q 


POSSIBLE 
SCOPE 


o 

to 0 t-q 

OT; Cj fs 

d Co 


SCORE 

SPRING, 197 


tv 

CO 

Eh e 

S ti 

CQ p 0; 
0 0 Q< 
D. Jo to 


g 


PERCENTAGE 
GAIN 


D 




X 


X 








X 


X 




45 


21 


28 


39 


18 


85.71 


C 


X 


X 


X 


X 












45 


18 


26 


35 


17 


94.44 


D 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


45 


18 


29 


37 


19 


105. 56 


G 






X 


X 








X 


X 


45 


23 


27 


. 38 


15 


65.22 


H 








X 












45 


28 


29 


36 


8 


28.57 


I 


X 




X 








X 


X 


X 


45 


21 


-^28 


34 


13 


61.90 


J 










X 










45 


23 


24 


34 


11 


47.83 


K 




X 


X 








X 




X 


45 


22 


26 


35 


13 


59.09 


M 


















X 


45 


28 


29 


40 


12 


42.86 


N 




















45 


25 


25 


34 


9 


36. 00 


AVERAGES 


45 


22.70 


27.10 


36.20 


13.50 


59.00 
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TABIE XXIX 
(OBJECTIVE II A- 1,3) 



ACHIEVEi'JENT IN 
PEBCEPTUAL-M.OTOP SKILLS (AUDITORY) 
SLD RESOURCE POOH, HARRISON 





SKILI^ IN miCH G 


LIN WAS MADE 








CM 








DECODING 


VOCAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MEMORY 


seouenCj: 


POSSIBLE 
SCORE 


o 
fx 

Eh c^ 

hi ^1 
I ^ ^ 

Cq O M 
5 O '^C 

cij to ^ 


SCORE 

SPRING, 19: 


POST-'TL'ST 
SCORE 

SPRING, 19: 




fn 

H 

lit V. 
























B 


X 






X 


20 


14 


14 


18 


4 




C 


X 


X 






20 


14 


14 


16 


2 


14.29 


D 


X 


X 




X 


20 


13 


14 


15 


2 


15.38 


G 


X 








20 


14 


14 


16 


2 


14.29 


H 




X 






20 


14 


14 


15 


1 


7.14 


I 




X 


X 


X 


20 


10 


12 


18 


8 


80. 00 


J 




X 






20 


13 


15 


15 


2 


15.38 


K 


X 


X 


X 


X 


20 


11 


12 


18 


7 


63.64 


M 








X 


20 


14 


15 


16 


2 


14.29 


N 


X 


X 






20 


14 


14 


18 


4 


28.57 


AVERAGES 


20 


13.10 


13.80 


16.50 


3.40 


26.00 
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TI^IB XXX 
(OBJECTIVE II A^l) 

ACHIEVEMEl^T IN TIME CONCEPTS 
SLD RESOURCE ROOM, HPJiRISCN 



STUDENT 


POSSIBLE 


PRB-TEST SCORE 


SCORE 


POST'TEST SCORE 


PERFECT SCORES 
ACHIEVED 


SCORE 


FMjL, 1970 


SPRING^ 1971 


SPRING, 1972 


B 


24 


17 


24 


24 


X 


C 


24 


23 


24 


24 


X 


D 


24 


17 


22 


22 




G 


24 


7 


21 


24 


X 


H 


24 


26 


23 


24 


X 


I 


24 


23 


23 


24 


X 


J 


24 " 


16 


24 


24 


X 


K 


24 


23 


24 


24 


X 


M 


24 


24 


24 


24 


X 




24 


23 


24 


24 


y 


RVERAGBS 


24 


19.43 

L ~ 


24 


24 





i 

i 

1 
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GOAL II B. To assist in adapting and developing instructiona.l materials 
and techniques involving music, art, and basic studies for use in classrooms 
for the educable mentally retarded in all participating schools* 

BEHUVIOPJ^-L OBJECTIVES 
Cognitive Domain 

Objective II B-1 . Students will shov/ an increase in knowledge and 
comprehensim in basic studies, especially in communications skills, as 
measured by standardized achievement tests and teacher^made tests. 
Affective Domain 

CAfjective II B''2. Students will display positive response and value 
for the school environment as demcmstrated through school att&kdance, 
self ^direction and social adjustment, measured by teacher^made opinicm 
surveys, rating scales, anecdotal records and attendance records. 

II B''2 

avo Em classrooms of Harrison participated in this effort (one 
each from elementary and secondary levels). The teachers received 
workshop instruction for the purpose of planning instructional programs 
in art and music for this special group of students. Supervisors 
scheduled follo^r-^up classroom visit atim for the purpose of assisting 
teachers with their instructional programs. Specific activities were 
recommended and instructional materials were furnished. 

No attenpt was made to follow the evaluation scheme planned for this 
group, as there was little <±ance of providing evidence of a relationohip 
between achievement in the basic studies and the program for an enriched 
curriculum. There was no control group available for comparison. 
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An instructicnal program was carried out, however , and it was evident 
from observation that the participants, both students and teachers, benefitted 
in the areas of cognitive , affective, and psychomotor development. Also, 
several instructional units in msic and art were prepared for these students- 

3. INSERVICE TRAINING 

GOAL III To provide inservice training on released time for elementary 
classroom teachers whose students are assigned to the learning disabilities 
resource room* 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Co fpitive Domain " 

Objective III A^l. Classroom teachers will be able to display knwledge 
and comprehensicsi of the basic educational problems of children with learning 
disabilities , and will be able to apply this knowledge and comprehension to 
students^ special needs in the classroom environment. Their achievement will 
be measured by tests constructed by specialist consultants. 
Affective Domain 

Objective III A^2 . Classroom teachers receiving training under this 
program will respond positively to the program of instruction as measured 
by their responses on rating scales and by their follow-through activities, 
as observed by specialist consultants. 
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It was determined at the beginning of the program that classroom 
teachers ^ose students would ie schp.duled to spend a part of each day 
in the SLD resource room would need inservioe training through which 
they could gain insight into identification and instruction of children 
hdth specific learning disabilities* One-day workshops wore carried 
out for this purpose, As a follow-up to this instruction, the SLD 
resource room teachers held informal conferences with these teachers 
concerning tlieir students' progress in both the resource room and the 
regular classroom. Through this effort, the darkroom teachers 
functimed as a part of the effort to give individualized help to these 
handicapped students* Resource room teachers have reported that this 
system of open communications has been beneficial in bringing about the 
success of the program* These teachers displayed a knowledge of the 
problems and were able, therefore , to assist with the overfall program. 

The results of a survey scale on teacher attitudes concerning the 
workshops showed that the average rating given the workshops by all 
teachers attending was 4*3 out of a possible 5* 

Cognitive test results of a 5-day workshop are as folla^s: pre^^test 
average f 8.62 or 53.8 percent; post-^test average, 14.94 or 93*4 percent. 

GOIiL III 3. To provide inservice training on raiea*jed time for elementary 
classroom teachers (grades where instructior^al prcgrjr.s in music and art 

are to be initiated. 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Cognitive Domain 

Gbjectxve III B-^l. Teachers will be able to display knowledge and 
comprehension of basic concepts in art and music as measured by tests 
constructed by specialist consultants* 

Objective III B^2. Teachers will be able to display knowledge, 
comprehension, and application of instructional techniques as demcmstrated 
by their cibility and success in fcllow^through activities in the class- 
room* These follm-through activities will be measured by rating scales 
constructed by specialist consultants. 

Ill 8-1,2 

Teachers who participated in this phase of the program included all 
elejneia tary classroom teachers of Madison County, nine teachers of 
educationally disadvantaged students in Harrison, and three EMR specialists 
of Harrison^ All inservice training f/as followed up by classroom 
visitation by the art and music supervisors. These visits were for the 
purpose of consultation and demonstration as part of the effort required 
to assist teachers to initiate and sustain programs of music and art 
instruction in their classrooms* 

The supervisors also assisted teachers in planning special music 
programs and art displays for the school and community. These were used 
as motivational tools for both students and teachers* 
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Evaluative results of cognitive achievement in theae workshops 
shaded an average score of 4.37 out of 10 possible on pre^test and 
8.67 on the same test as a post-test, for a gain of 102 percent. 
Affective Domain 

Objective III B-5» Classroom teachers receiving training under 
this program will respond positively to the program of instruction as 
measured by their followthrough activities, as observed by specialist 
consultants. 

Attitude survey forms were filled out by each participating teacher 
following each workshop. The average rating given by all participants 
on all itev^ for all workshops was 4.31 on a 1-5 scale, with 5 as the 
highest possible score. 

GOAL II C. To provide inservice training on released time for speaxalxst 
teachers of children with learning disabilities. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 
Cognitive Domain 

Objective III C-^l. Teachers will be able to display comprehension 
of and demonstrate application of the use of specially developed 
instructional materials, ris dentDnstrated by their follow- through 
activities ir ^^e resource rooms* Follow-through activities will be 
rated by a scale co*. ^'u-iad by the specialist consultants. 
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XII C'l 

The two specialist teachQj:s were allowed released time to meet at 
the Center with other msmbers of the project staff • These sessions 
were informal ^ and they focused on finding soluti<ms to specif ic problem 
in carrying out the program of resource room instruction. Hill sessic^s 
produced positive results. The lino of coimwiications was always open 
among the administrative staffs specialist teachers, and the team of 
consultants . 

No formal evaluative activity was carried out for this phase of 
inservice training, as it was always apparent from immediate feed-back 
that these activities were producing the desired results. 

GOAL III D. To disseminate all instructional materials and techniques 
developed by this project which prove successful. (Long range) 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 
Cognitive Danain 

Objective III jP-J . Specialist teachers and classroom teachers will 
be able to display knowledge, comprehension, and demonstrate application 
of newly- adapted instructional materials and/or techniques, as demonstrated 
by their success in carrying out follow^through activities in the classroom* 
Knowledge and ccrrprehension will be measured by tests constructed by 
specialist''Ccnsultc:nts , and the avplicaticn will be measured by rating 
scales and by compilation of guartitative data. 
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Ill D-l 

During tho second year rf operation five workshops were conducted on 
the subject of Specific Learning Disabilities. These workshops focused 
primarily on familiarizing teachers, school administrators , specialists, 
and parents with the educational aspects of the SLD problem. The total 
attendance of these workshops was 5J9. 

Tl^LE XXXI 
(OBJECTIVE II B-l) 

DISSEMINATION WOPKSHOPS 
FY 1972 



DATE 


LOCATION 


NO. OP 
PABTICIPrnTS 


NO. OF 
SCHOOLS 


DURATION 


January 26, 27, 1972 


Little Rock 


M7 


93 


2 days 


February 10, 24, 1972 


Fayetteville , U of P 


28 


4 


2 days 


May, 1972 


Harrison 


3 


1 


1 day 


October 18, 1971 


Hot Springs 


150 


100 


3, 1 hr. 
sessions 


Deoeitiber 3, 1971 


Memphis 


210 


150 


1 day 
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Table III sha^s a list of dissemneition workshops conducted by the project 



staff during FY 1972. 

Cognitive and affective evaluation and feedback on the Dissemination 
Workshop in Little Bock, January 26^27, 1972 , shows the effectiveness of the 
techniques of presentation used by this staff. Follct'/ing are the results of 
that workshop: 

I\n evaluation of this workshop was made by the HEBDC staff 
in two areas: affective and cognitive. The affective evaluation 
consisted of a check list rating sheet whi<A was distributed to 
participants attending the last session, plus corments made by 
these people concerning their personal observaticxis of this workshop. 

The cognitive evaluation was made by a comparison of results 
of a pre- and post^test. 

A description of evaluation procedures plus the results follows: 

AFFECTIVE EVMVJ^ION 

Check-^list Rating Sheets 

Ht the end of the final sessicm of this workshop, participants were 
asked to rate its effectiveness by marking an evaluation form provided 
by HERDC. Five items were included on this form, and ratings were made 
from five choices m each item, tlumerical ratings were assigned to 
each item with 5 as highest and 1 as lov/est. Participants were not 
required to sign these evaluation forms. Fiftytwo participants 
responded. 

Ratings are as f oilers: 
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ITEM 



IVBRAGE 
RATING 



PCSSIBIE 
RATING 



Quality of instruction 



4.37 



5.00 



Mount of insight received 
into the types of pfoblews 
children have in learning 



4.42 



5.00 



understanding gained of 
am students* problems 



4.42 



5.00 



Usefulness of teaching 
tnclmiques learned 



4.33 



5.00 



Gain of confidence in 
ability to find ways 
to help own students 



4.16 



5.00 



Average of all ratings 



4.28 



5.00 



Participants were also asked to make comments concerning what they 
liked best and what they like least about the workshop. All ccrments 
have been copied verbatim and are included in l^ppendix C. 



COCmTIVE EVALUHTION 

/i pre-test vras given to all attending the first workshop session; 
hcwever, only 18 of those were present when the post^test was given. 

Thirty-two iteiis were included on this tost with a possible score 
of 16. The average pre-test score was 10.5, and the average post-test- - 
score was 13.5. The average gain was 29 percent. 

Only the papers of those taking both tests were included in these 
figures. 

In May the State Title III Dissemination Office conducted a survey 
among those attending the January 26-^27 workshop on Learning Disabilities* 
Of those responding fourteen were using techniques learned in the workshop; 
four said they wcxe not. Twelve others said they plan to use some of the 
methods or techniques in the fall. In addition, there were thirty requests 
for additional workshops of more in-de,pth types of information regarding 
the instruction of children with speci f learning disabilities. 
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Some of the types of workshops requested include the follauringt 
Workshops for Regulrir Classroom Teachers 
J/^orkshops for Superintendents 
Workshops for Parents 
Demonstrations Using video Tape 

Small Group Workshops (to provide opportunity for 
individual participation) 

Workshops on Approaches for Older SLD Students 

nil responses to questions on the survey form are included in 
another section of this report • 

additional requests for information during the 1971^72 year 
include 19 inquiries from 16 different states. Cne principal from 
southern Arkansas brought two classroom teachers to Harrison for a 
one^day conference in Way. 

Cfte request for a January, 1973, workshop at Harrison has been 
made by a professor at Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. This 
workshop would be part of an ir}tQrim period course study. 



Following is a summary of a survey conducted by the Disseminaticn Office 

of the Arkansas Department of Education^ 

Those attending the Workshop on Tjeaming Disabilities at Little 
Bock en January 26^27 found thn material presented there useful • 
Fourteen said they were actually using te<^miqucs learned in the 
workshop, four said they were not* Ijiother 12 said they planned to 
use the ideas next fall* Some of the districts which are new using 
the Harrison Center techniques are: 

1. Lrkadelphia, where 7<? children with reading difficulties 
are now using the visual and auditory perceptive materials^ 
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2. North Little Rock, where five children arc using needlework 
to strengthen motor coordination. New uses for materials 
already on hand were found to reorganize its curriculum* 

5. Joncshoro, where a resource room was established, 

4, Little Rock used the material for parents at a mothers' 
club meeting, 

5, Paranould is using materials to reorganize curriculum for 
SLD children, 

6, Fort Smith has reached 276 teachers with bulletins which 
are used to inform them about v/orkshop methods, 

Arkadolphia is planning to sot up an SLi resource room in the fall, 
and Searcy is working tctrrard that goal. Several other districts have 
similar plans if funds are available, 

A dissemination project is being planned by the Harrison Center 
and the requests for further help made in this report will be channeled 
there. 



D* General Results 

1. mJOR CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT 

Cn the basic of student success and teacher- parent acceptance of this project, 
the SLD resource room will be continued under local support in the Harrison schools. 
In addition, a second resource room has been added within the school system. 

Due to Jack of fmds, the Huntsville resource room will bo discontinued; 
however, acceptance of this program by the Huntsville teachers and administrators 
has been demonstrated by the fact that the resource room teacher was asked to 
conduct a series of x^orkshops for the Huntsville teachers, helping them to develop 
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a plan for individualized SLD instruction that can be carried on by the 
classroom teachers. Regardless of whether or not this plan will be carried 
through to successful completion^ the acceptance of this pronram has been 
clearly demonstrated through this effort. 

2. EVALUATION MD FEEDBACK 
Early in the project period r it became evident that major emphasis 
mast bo devoted to familiarizing school personnel and parents with the problems 
of specific learning disabilities ^ and that rather than devote effort solely 
to the development of innovative instructional materials , the greatest need 
was for the development of pre^screening tools and other instruments needed for 
identifying and placing the SLD child for instruction. There was overwhelming 
evidence from the outset of the project that there was little awareness or 
understanding of specific learning disabilities as a definable problem, 
separate from other learning handicaps. Teachers insisted on thinking of all 
under" achievers as being in one or iTiore of the following categories. 

(1) low mentality (EMR) 

(2) poor background 

ia) socially deprived 

(b) economically deprived 

(c) under^nourished 

(3) emotionally disturbed, or maladjusted, due to environmental 
factors 
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(4) Ictck of interest 

(5) poor physical health 

(6) acuity problems of sirrht or hearincr 

(7) discipline problems 

Many misconceptions as to the nature of the SLD problem wore found to 
stem from the attempt to adjust prior knowledge of other problem areas to 
explain this relatively new area of specific learning disabilities. It was 
found that these preconceived notions are hard to dislodge; and that in order 
to do so effectively , one must be able to cite many detailed case histories 
which parallel, in some v/ay, the teacher's prior knor/ledgo of other similar 
students. This technique has been successfully demonstrated by the project 
staff in all of its dissemination activities* 

This project has assisted the Harrison schools in development of a 
method of instructing SLD students through the use of teacher aides* This 
practice is likely to continue in some modified form throughout the coming 
years* Perhaps the greatest benefit derived from this phase of the project 
is that the classroom teachers have become involved with identification and 
instruction of children with learning disabilities. Most teachers who have 
had the training and experience afforded through this project no longer think 
of the SLD child as merely a discipline problem. As a result of individualized 
bdlp these students are adjusting to the school environment and are pleased 
with their own ability to succeed. This method of SLD instruction is worthy 
of emulation, and it will be described to personnel of other schools during 
the dissemination period scheduled for the coaming year. 
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Ccmnimity <\cceptcmce of the project has been enthusiastic. Project sstaff 
members have beein invited to speak at many public gatherings , and the imw(2diate 
feed-back from these appearances has ah^rays been enthusiastic and highly positive. 
It seems likely that the Harrison comunity will continue to expect to have 
special instruction for SLD students in their public schools. This attitude could 
never have been developed without the Title III effort. 

The fine arts component which operated primarily in Madison County has been 
equally successful in that the students, teachers, administrators , and parents 
became involved in promotional activities which culminated in public displays of 
student skills in art and music* These activities were so successful that there 
is strong incentive ncM for the continuation of the instructional program of art 
and music in the public schools of Madison County, Due to its larger enrollment, ' 
Watson Elementary School in Huntsville was most successful in its promotional 
activities involving public viewing. All administrators of all participating 
schools displayed the highest degree of cooperation and support for the project, 
which proved a major factor in, the program's success in Madison County ^ 

3. INFLUENCE ON OTHER ACTIVITIES 
The presence of fine arts oriented personnel on the staff has indirectly 
influenced the development of nwwy community sponsored activities connected with 
the arts. Following is a list of activities which were developed during a 
previous Title III project, and have continued to benefit by the presence of 
Title IXI personnel in the community* 
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1. The North Central Arkansas Concert Ilsscciation has developed from 
a $900 a year project to an annual budget of $16,000, bringing nationally- 
knovm concert groni)S to Harrison for performances. These performances have 
alv/ays been fully supported by the local coimunity with some assistance from 
the Arkansas Arts Council and the National Enda^^rnient for the Arts. 

2. The Harrison Art League has developed from a faltering social club 
made up of art enthusiasts to an organization actively participating in its 
own educational program in which many prominent artists and art educators 
throughout the region participate, 

3. Dance classes caitinuo to grow in number:: and the talent grntirs in 
quality from year to year* Public support for this educational service is at 
an all-time high. 

vj. The modia center library servea both the school and the community. 
This library, developed through a previous Title III project is currently 
maintained by the Harrison School District, and a plan is being developed for 
sharing this facility region-wide. It is currently being used by the local 
schools f Head Start programs. Day Care Centers and by schools in the outlying 
region whose teachers were formerly Title III staff members. 

5. There is presently much community interest in building a community 
center and auditorium. This interest has increased in proportion to the 
build-up of activities promoted by Title III personnel. 

6. There is a growing interest among \ lachers in the idea of individual 
izing instruction. This is, in part, a result of the type of inservice 
training they have received through this project. 
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7. Perhaps the greatest benefit derived from this and previous Title 
III projects is the comnunity's rrcMxnq awareness of itself as a cultural and 
educational center for the region. Increased community oridc as a result of 
this awareness has become strongly evident. T^ttainwent of i±is level of 
community attitude toward education has been a prime objective of Title III 
throughout two projects. 

6. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE USE OF TETiCHER AIDES FOR 
SLD INSTRUCTION 
(RE: Projected Activities , Continuation Proposal, FY 1972) 

Five teacher aides and the teachers whom they were to serve attended a five 
day workshop in specific learning disabilities. 7\s a part of her duties in 
sciiool, each aide was assigned certain children who had been identified as 
children with learning disabilities , and appropriate materials were furnished 
by HERDC. Each aide was to provide either small group or individualized 
instructicm to the SLD students during a part of each day. It should be noted 
that these aides were unusually competent in that all had college training and 
some had college degrees. 

While this plan proved workable, there were certain limitations due to 
extremely overcrowded conditions in these schools^ J)lso this plan would have 
been more efficient if the HERDC staff had bad the time for closer supervision 
and more parent conferences. 
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Many of the SLD students served throucrh this appronch made prcrrrcss, 
and evaluative results indicate that this plan is wcrkable. The following 
conclusions have been made* 

1. This is an eccnomically feasible approach to teachinrj children 
with specific loaminn disabilities^ 

2. This approach would be particularly useful for helpinrr students 
with less severe learning disabilities. 

5. formally r the results from this plan would not be as effective 

as a resource room, but more students could be served at less cost. 

<?. /Is the area of specific learnincj disabilities is so specialized, 
a supervisor is needed to work closely with the aides in order to 
provide assistance in setting up instructional programs and to 
confer with parents. 

5. This plan was of value to these schools* As a result of this 

plan, the faculty became better informed as to the identification 
and instruction of SLD students » Many of the SLD students 
improved in their disability areas and improved in their attitudes. 
Other students with extremely severe disabilities were referred 
for placement in a resource room. 



5. LTDPnRY ciRa-^^ nTim 
Although no objectives concerninc use of the Center Library were included 
in the plan, the instructional materials and equipment played a vital role. 
Table XXXII indicates the extent of the library circulation to teachers during 
FY 1972. Estimating 30 students per classroom, the total check-cuts , 8,648 X 
30 f an approximate circulation of 259, 4C0 for the year. It should be noted, 
however, that many of the items checked out were sets which included several 
separate items of instructional materials. Each set was recorded as one item. 
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Also, many of the check-outs recorded represent check-outs to school 
librarians. In many cases, those items were circv.lated to several classrooms 
before being returned to the Center Library. No record was kept of this 
additional circulation. These circumstances, however, make the final figure 
of 259, MO a conservative estimate. 

An evaluatitxi summary is included with the En£ of_ Project Report , 

Part II, Section II-D, page 49. 
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HARRISON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPrlENT CENTER 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRi\TION BUILDING 
HARRISON, APjG\NSi\S 



TEACHER G R:\DE 

SCHOOL J)kTE_ 



ART CONCEPTS AND TERIIINOLOGY TAUGHT IN 
m CLASSROOM 



Check only those items which are included in your instructional prof^ratn: 
Design Elements and Related Concepts 

Contrast 

Repetition 

Balance 

>tovement 

Geometric Shape 

Space 

Distance 

Variety 

Characteristics and Concepts of Color 

Warm 

Cool 

Dark and Light 

Dominai;ice 

Primary Colors 

Secondary Colors 

Mono-color 
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Tactile Concepts 

Texture 

Soft 

Hard 

Smooth 

Art Iledia 

Easel Painting 

Teop^xa P^iatlng 

3-Dimensional 

2-Dimensional 

Other Concepts 

Creativity 

Innovation 

Improvisation 

Originality 

Imitation 

Copy 

, Realism 

„ Abstraction 
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Appendix B 



HARRISON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP>fENT CENTER 
SCHOOL ADHIHISTPATIOli BUILDING 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 

SURVEY OF ARTISTS 
Place a in front of each name of an artist. 
Do not guess. Check only the ones wh«n you know to be artists* 



1. 


Van GoGh 


2. 


Armstrong 


3. 


Rob er son 


4. 


Da Vinci 


5. 


Rembrandt 


6. 


Picasso 


7. 


Cornell 


8. 


Brueghel 


9. 


Kainer 


10. 


Vallett 


11. 


O'Leary 


12. 


Remington 


13. 


Bloom 


14. 


Durer 


15. 


Jordan 


16. 


Gesell 


17. 


Def;as 


13. 


Renoir 


19. 


Rodin 


20. 
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EVALUATIVE COMMENTS BY 
DISSEMINATION TORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

1. As an elementary principal, I gained valuable help in area of communication 
with parents, teachers, and community as well as ways to help my SLD teacher, 

2. I am a Resource Teacher, and I have gotten many useful ideas. The workshop 
has been an excellent reinforcer to me. Maybe I^m doing some things right I 

3. I've been in a Resource Room 3 1/2 years — this has been one of the best 
workshops I've attended. 

4. I was very pleased to see this information being disseminated to all school 
personnel. I feel that public relations is of utmost importance to the 
program in any area. You are exemplary and to be commended for your -ine 
growth and success 1 

5. I feel that the workshop was very good due to the fact that the speakers 
have really been there. 

6. Liked the demonstration of materials. 

7. I hope to use several ideas* 

8. Most informative;^ expect to use some of approaches with my EMR. 

9. Very good. Outstanding. 

10. I have enjoyed the workshop and feel I understand my child's problems much 
better. Wish he could be in an SLD classroom. 

11. Many of the suggestions have been of help to me personally, but the situation 
in my school is not flexible and innovative enough to take up such a program. 
I hope we can push it some. 

12. The materials were very helpful. Also, the ways of making our own materials. 

13. Auditory perception should be covered a little more thoroughly since it 

plays such an important part in learning. The resource room teachers' comments 
were very helpful and thought provoking. 

14. I enjoyed the materials you showed. Also, an thankful for the book you 
furnished. It made the workshop that much more valuable. ^'Thank You.*' 

15- I feel the auditory perception was made clear (meaning). It is going to 

help me help three children. I plan to loan my manual to classroom teachers 
which may be helpful. I have been here two days. I hope more workshops will 
come here. 
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16. We are interested in beginning T*7ork in this area. Thanks so very much for 
naklng this opportunity available to us. 

17. Enjoyed the spontaneous nature of the workshop and the obvious teaa spirit. 
Also use of naterials at hand — creativity. 

18* I realize that space vjas limited; however, I wish the audience could have 
participated more fully in nore of the learning activities. 

19. I enjoyed this, and I an glad to have had this insight. 

20. I was only able to attend a short session but was very favorably inpressed. 

21. Very well presented, but I v/ish we could have broken dovm in snail discussion 
groups for at least a couple of hours. 

22. Will try and use different ciethod — example: spellings nath, plus give 
self-inage test. 

23. Scores would have of course been much higher had I been here the full two 
days. This last 1/2 day was all I could get off. 

24. This workshop afternoon has whetted Dy desire to attend raore, and I fimly 
intend to make use of the helpful suggestions heard here. Congratulations 
on a vyell organized and deeply interesting program. 

25. Tou seen so willing to help send infomation and to be of service in any 

way. The nusical bell was really neat and also the addition and tnultiplication 
board. All gave nie new ideas. 

26 • VJell organized I 

27. The afternoon sessions get a little long. 

28. Excellent — just wish nore people who work with this type of child could 
attend workshops of this nature. 

29* The workshop has been very infornative and interesting* The booklet is 
excellent and will be helpftil In nany ways. 

30. Booklet is very good. 

31. The bc^V. presents ouch useful informtion. 

32. Good infomation in the book — well prepared. Very good visual aids. 

33. This was a well organized and well presented workshop. 
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34. Ab Impressed with enthusiasn and sincerity of panel participants and attitudes 
toward their children » Only wish information could be nore widely disseninated 
anong all Arkansas teachers I 

35. Here both days — and an nuch encouraged to continue pursuing the diagnosis 
and application of nore appropriate nethods of reaching nany of our children. 

36. I don't think session could have been improved on. Well done! 

37. It could be better presented in an outline form. 

38. Your enthusiasn, ideas, etc^ were very enlightening. It is ,^vident that you 
are doing a trenendous jobc I wish there ^:ere more ways to get this type 
workshop to inforn all teachers so that the SLD child can be found and helped. 

39. Regular teachers need to be given opportunity to understand what the resource 
roon is attempting. Parent groups need to be better informed. 

40. A resource roon would be a blessing in each school I llany techniques learned 
these past few days will be used in my remedial reading room. It is frustrating 
to know the time element involved (30 minutes) is not enough tine to work with 
six children with such varied problem levels. 

41. In working with remedial reading, I have seen that a number of my students 
had problems. Through this workshop, I have found what their problems could 
be. 

42. This has been a good refresher- course in this area. This is my first 
experience teaching a class of this type, and it's been 3 1/2 years since 
VvQ, had the course work. 

43. I was here both days. I am an aide, and wish that I had had something like 
this before I started. I'm not sure I realized the importance of trying 
different ways to get through^ because of their block.' I think I will be 
more aware in the future. Previously, I have not had any training as to 
just what a learning disability is, and I think that in general this was 
helpful. I really appreciated the demonstration of materials and the shared 
experiences of sone of the materials used by the teachers. 



